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What’s Alfred Allen’s 


SWING WATER CART 
got that makes it 


so efficient? 


Lightweight Easy tipping 
Strong welded tubuiar steel frame 
Heavily galvanised container 
Six sizes 15-50 gallons 

Solid or pneumatic rubber-tyred 
or unbreakable all-steel wheels. 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 
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WHITEHOUSE 


Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


An ‘ALL-CEDAR’ 
SUMMER HOUSE 


specially designed 
to suit 


YOUR GARDEN 


Constructed of WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Painting Unnecessary : Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for illustrated catalogues of All-Cedar Greenhouses and Summer Houses 
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MAKE LIGHT OF 
LAWN MOWING 


WITH A 


Give your lawn an im- 
maculate appearance the 
easy way — use a WEBB 
Mower. Hand, Motor or “<= 
Electric; in the WEBB range 
of free-running ball-bearing mowers 

there’s the ideal machine for YOU. Remember, 
whether you choose the new 8” Lawn Trimmer or 
the revolutionary Battery Electric Mower—it’s 
easier with a WEBB. 


WEBB 14° Battery-driven 
Electric Mower 


At all good Ironmongers and Stores 
PRICES FROM £6.19. 7 (Tax Paid) 


Ihastrated Catalogue on request to 
H. C. Webb & Co. Ltd., Tame Road, Witton, Birmingham, 6 WEBB 8° “a 
Telephone: EAST 1216 Lawn Trimmer € 
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FOR ERECTION ON 


QWARF WALLS 


Of special interest to those 
who require a larger green- 
house for pot plants, forcing 
and propagating purposes, 
are our ‘‘DW’”’ Type Cadets. 
These are designed for erec- 
tion on a dwarf brick wall, or 


A FEW EXAMPLES 


any other form of solid base, WIDTH 
and are particularly recommended where a high tem- 6° 3” 
perature is required. Supplied complete with glass, ti 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs they are easily i 
erected from detailed instructions provided and, being oo 
rust proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing, require no paint- 


LENGTH PRICE 
£22.10.0. 
12°93” £37. 0.0. 
16’ 6” £55. 0.0. 
is’ 9” £84. 5.0. 
* As illustrated 


ing or maintenance. They are available in three widths 
and in various lengths to suit all requirements. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE 


FREE DELIVERY 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Send for details to: 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. Horticultura! 


Dept. C, Witham, Essex 
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ALLEN & SIMMONDS (AUTO-CULTO) LTD. 
DE MONTFORT ROAD READING ° BERKS. 
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THE ‘AUTO CULTO 600’ 
has power to spare. Ploughs and 
Rotary Cultivates. it has been 
designed and built for heavy 
usage and has ample power for 
ploughing under the heaviest 
conditions, single furrows up to 
7° deep and 10° wide. Powered 


by single Cylinder go air 
cooled engine B.H.P. 


THE ‘AUTO GARDENER’ 
is the answer to most cultivating 
roblems. ONE machine that 
loughs and Cultivates. The 3 
B.H.P. engine has 3 forward 
speeds and reverse, and with 
attachments it will: mow grass, 
cut scrub, trim hedges, furrow, 
ridge, hoe, saw timber, tow a 
trailer, spray paint and insecti- 
cide. 
THE ‘HORTI-CULTO’ This 
rugged and reliable machine 
has easily interchangeable 
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engine. 
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INCLUDING ENGINE 
All machines are fitted 
with Villiers — J.A.P. 

4-stroke engines. 
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CARYOPTERIS 


FERNDOWN, A.M. 


is now available for your garden. 


This lovely new hybrid brings a vivid, deeper blue to 

enliven the late summer and autumn garden. 

PARENTAGE: C. tangutica x C. clandonensis. 

FLOWER: Massed spikes of re deep violet-blue flowers, more abundantly 
produced and more intensely blue than any other Caryopteris. 

eater — Later than any other, and often in its full glory until 


AWARDS: On its first showing Caryopteris FERNDOWN was honoured with an 
immediate Award of Merit. 


Spring planting is recommended and orders are being booked now for early delivery. 
pot-grown plants of Caryopteris FERNDOWN A.M. 15/- each, 


Ss you 
2 for 22/6, 3 for 30/-. Carriage and packing free. C.W.O. 
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ROSES, BEDDING & BORDER PLANTS 
REJUVENATE YOUR SOIL WITH 


FLORATONE 


ORGANIC PLANT FOOD 


Specially compounded for flowering plants, |.T.P. Floratone rejuvenates tired soil and 
improves the crumb structure so important to plant life. In addition Floratone replaces 
the major plant foods and trace elements exhausted by growing plants—these plant foods, 
being slowly soluble remain in the soil and are not easily leached away by heavy rain, as 
can happen with — fertilizers. Floratone is exactly balanced for the needs of flowering 
plants and will NOT produce lush — at the expense of flowers. It brings out the 
full natural colour and perfume and prolongs flowering. Floratone is most economical 
—only 2 ozs. per square yard. Carton 3/9; 7 Ibs. 5/6; 28 Ibs. 18/—; 56 Ibs. 26/-. 


Turn your GRASS into VELVETONE LAWN with... 


.T.P. VELVETONE 


THE UNRIVALLED ORGANIC LAWN CONDITIONER USED ON 
THE ROYAL LAWNS AND ENCLOSURES AT ASCOT 
VELVETONE is exactly balanced to meet the immediate and jong term needs of turf. It 
contains moss and fungus controls. Most economical 2 ozs. per square yard. Carton 4/-; 

7 Ibs. 6/-; 14 Ibs. 11/6; 56 Ibs. 29/9. 
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SHEDS - GREENHOUSES - WORKSHOPS 


Last Longer - Look Better ! 
NO PAINT NEEDED} MORTICED 
AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


NO DEPOSIT. First payment 
with order and balance over 

, 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 
GREENHOUSES 


from £19.0.0 
FREE DELIVERY 
Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood 
FREE in full outa colours. . . ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD -44 PADDOCK WOOD - TONBRIDGE - KENT 


By appointment to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
Manufacturers and Suppliers of Horticultural Peat 


fntvoduce 
an Outstanding 
Scientific Achievement 


TRADE MARK 


The Complete SEEDLING and POTTING COMPOST 
which contains NO LOAM OR SOIL! 


@ NO WEIGHING UP @ ENSURE OUTSTANDING RESULTS 
@ NO STERILIZING @ MANY ADVANTAGES OVER JOHN INNES 
Sufficient for teed tray 
ma c trays 
From your local Garden Shop. @ cot ened 
Ask for illustrated leaflet contain- 1-2 bushels 3-44 bushels beshole 30 bushels 
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WALTER BLOM & SON 


LEONARDSLEE 
GARDENS 


HORSHAM 


SIR GILES LODER, Bart., 
will open the above on 


WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS, 
SATURDAYS and SUNDAYS 


LEAVESDEN, WATFORD, 


from 


MAY Ist to JUNE 5th 


Superior Quality 


ALSO 


SUNDAY APRIL 24th and 


Strong Root Growth 


WHIT-MONDAY 


ADMISSION 2/- 
* PERFECT PACKING 


(SUNDAYS and WHIT-MONDAY 2/6) 


ENSURES SAFE ARRIVAL 
ANYWHERE IN THE 


10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Buffet Tea Weekdays 
No Dogs Allowed 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Ltd. 
(1760-1960) 
RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Sussex Grown 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 
the exposed fertile belt beneath the 


We Offer Large Quantities of 


Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Hedge 
Plants, Herbaceous and Rock Plants 


Please write for copies of our 


Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
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CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 


BARNHAM 
NURSERIES LTD. 


BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 


SURREY 


of Holland) 
HERTS. 
SOUTHPORT, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
SPA, 
READING, 
Etc. pot plants of 
with 
South Downs. 
in great variety 
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By appointment to 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth I! 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


A habit of perfectio 


William Wood and Son Limited have 
been engaged in testing and improving 
the craft of garden making for over 
a century. They provide a complete 
gardening service. 

Masonry and paving, for example. & 
William Wood supply and make use of @& 
the best materials, ensure meticulous 
setting out, thorough preparation of 
foundations, the laying of all types of 
paving (stone, cobbles, granite setts, 


The Queen Mother 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


William Wood are also expert in 4 best 
slate, etc.) all types of walling including 
brick, stone, ashlar, random-coursed and of grass areas; pools and fountains; and making 
rubble. gravel paths and drives. 


William Wood « Son Limited 


TAPLOW BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
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Piece “Polythene” [WN 12” x 44° x 54” 7/6 
2 Exhibition Vases 3 11" x3” x 5)” 6/11 
for Show Blooms SIZES 8° x53" 5/11 


TRIPLE STRENGTH - RIGID - STRONG 


RENEW - RESTOCK with the following advantages over the 

conventional metal vase 

N LEAKING - TIPPING — FAD- YES LONGER LIFE - SIMPLE STOR- 
ING - RUSTING — DENTING — AGE - ALWAYS LOOKS NEW — 
CHIPPING IMPROVES STAGING 


Colour Mid-green — Quantity prices on application — Trade Supplied 
Send for a sample today — all sizes plus 1/6 post and packing 


ONE OF OUR MANY SPLENDID —— 
Numerous Horticultural uses including Green- 
house Staging, Garden Seats, Coldframe Staging, 
Show Staging, Sports Grounds, Dressing Rooms, 
Schools, Nurseries and Conservatories, etc., etc. 
3 FOLDING LEGS WITH METAL FITTINGS 

IMMENSELY STRONG AND STURDY — BRAND NEW 


(Normal Price 59/6) OUR PRICE 29/6 Packine 
Send 3d. stamp for our 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you tr. visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, Including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 260 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


FENCING AND GATES 
FINEST SURREY 


™ LOA 


“ Riviera’ Sel Bamboo Screening in 10 yd. Sterilized Soils and Composts 
rolls, 4 fe., 5 ft. or S ft 9 ins. high. Hazel and to John Innes Formula. 
Osier hurdles and Teak Furniture, Wovenwood, Particulars free: 


JOHNSTON BROS. (CRANLEIGH) LTD 


GERALD GILMER LTD. NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 
TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel. 271 


THE FLEXA MOWER is unique 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling 
* long grass up to 12" high * wet or wilted grass 
Ss ally positioned flexible Sheffield steel blades give the 

epend 


@ unique ‘scis<or-cut’ action that does not d 
cose finicky fine-edjustment of the cylinder or constant 


rpening. 
No tugging with the Flexa. It glides over rough, uneven (] eo = 
grass just as easily as over a smooth lawn, and will cut i(( 
to within } in. of the ground—easy propulsion is a main D imma ee 
of our machines. Please write for full ‘ ee 
* Grass boxes available all models 
® Every machine guaranteed three years 
4 sizes (12, 14, 16 and 18-in. cutting widths) 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 
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COOKS “SUPRA” TROLLEY KNEELER reciscores Design 873960) 
10 “*Supra’’ 
Gardening with Ease enables you to get the Best 
out of your hobby, avoiding that fatigue by stooping. 
Specification: Aluminium Frame — 4 Hardwood 
Rollers — Rubber Mat (14° x 7” x 3”) — Four inches 
from ground. Move from plant to plant without 
getting up. Carriage Paid (U.K.) 45/- Complete. 


709. This improved design has all the 
features of 710, plus the added ad- 
vantages of easy rising and a seat for 
those incapacitated. Can be used for 
carrying weed basket, etc. etc. 


Carriage Paid (U.K.) 80/= Complete 


important Notice: To Ali Customers 
who have purchased our 710 “Supra”, 
we are able to offer 709 SSH.—Steel 
Support Handles with fittings, which 
can be easily fixed to your trolley. 
Carriage Paid (U.K.) 22/6 
Removable Hard-Wood Seat 

12/6 extra 

This will make your trolley as illus- 
trated (709). 


Our iliustrated list of Brushes and Horticultural Tools 
will be sent free on request. 


COOKS (Noxwwvich) BRUSHES LIMITED 


Makers of Quality Brushes since 1814 
MILE CROSS LANE (18), NORW!CH, NORFOLK, NOR 42N 


StraWwSONn’sS GARDEN ROOMS 
AND GREENHOUSES 
The Best by any standards! GER 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing, 
practical garden-room you could wish for! 
You can enjoy your garden more than ever 
for Strawson’s ‘Godstone’ is comfortable, 
attractive and superbly constructed. With its 
solid Canadian Red Cedar and fine all-round 
glazing, it makes an ideal outdoor living- 
room, nursery, bedroom, writing-room or the 
perfect tennis pavilion. 


craftmanship and timber in every Strawson’s 
greenhouse. Any size, any shape can be 
specially designed and built to suit your most 
prized plants and delicate blooms. Mr, 
Strawson, himself, will survey your site by 
appointment and personally supervise the 
constructional details. 


For full information about Si sg h 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure today. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY - SURREY - TEL: HORLEY 130 
(Ref. RO/4) 


The Now “Supra’’ Trolley 
fitted with 
Stee! Side Support Handies 
Weeden 
Seat 
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Put yourself behind the motor 
mower that has everything... 


You need buy only one Greens in a lifetime. In 
a Greens you have a precision instrument planned 
by experts down to the last detail. 

Take these examples. 

The 17-Four has a dog-clutch to put the blades 
out of drive so that the machine can be driven 
across gravel paths. The 14-Four has a dual-clutch 
to drive the whole machine or the blades only for 
mowing around flower beds and rockeries. All 
Greens motor mowers have hard-working 4-stroke 
engines fitted with governors; recoil starters to 
rewind automatically ; hand adjustments through- 
out; drop-out cutting units to make maintenance 
easy. You'll find everything has been thought of 
in a Greens Mower. 


To guide your choice 


14-Four (4-stroke) 20-Four (4-stroke) 
14” cutting width 20” cutting width 
Retail price £47.15.10 Retail price £96.10.0 
(inc. P.T.) (inc. P.7 


17-Four ( 4-stroke) 
17” cutting width 
Retail price £67.2.2 
(inc. P.T.) 


Pan THOMAS GREEN & SON LIMITED 
P.O. Box 45, North Street, Leeds 2. Leeds 20357 
New Surrey Works, London SE1. Waterloo 4301 
a : a 39 Wood End Lane, Erdington, Birmingham 24 
Erdington 6209 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
FEBRUARY 23, 1960 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Fellows of the Society, held in the Society’s Old Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, on Tuesday, February 23, 1960, at 3 P.M. 
The Hon. Sir Davin Bowes Lyon, K.C.V.O., V.M.H., was in the 
Chair. 


Notice of Meeting 
The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting. 


Confirmation of Minutes 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, which had been 
circulated to all Fellows in the Society’s JouRNAL for April 1959, were 
approved by the Meeting and signed by the President. 


Report of the Council—Presidential Address 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Council, 
said: 

Once again it is a great privilege to me to welcome so many Fellows 
to this the One Hundred and Fifty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of 
the Society. It is a great encouragement to those who work here many 
days throughout the year to find that we have so much support. Indeed, 
I think this Society has more support than almost any other gathering I 
know. I am rather glad that all the Fellows do not come! I do not know 
where we should put them all! I had a letter this week from a Fellow—a 
lady whom I do not know—who said that she was coming to the meeting 
today as usual but she was catching a later train. She said that she would 
arrive just in time to miss my speech, and would therefore enjoy the 
rest of the meeting all the more! 

Those of you who have read the Report will have seen that we have 
had another year of steady progress, and perhaps one of the best 
indicators of that, anyhow so far as this Society is concerned, is the 
number of Fellows who get added to our Roll. Last year the net increase 
in Fellowship was 1,983, but what I think is quite significant in regard 
to figures which I have not noticed before is that our net total is some- 
thing over 58,000, whereas thirteen years ago the number was just over 
27,000, so that in thirteen years we have more than doubled our member- 
ship. So far in 1960 we are continuing that progress and we have al- 
ready elected over 1,500 new names since January I as against something 
over 1,300 last year. 

One matter which has been dealt with in the Report concerns a new 
proposal, which will be put before you later, for the creation of a new 
form of member called the Junior Member. We reckon that one of the 
great objects of The Royal Horticultural Society is to promote and to 
encourage gardening, and that a good way to do this is to create a junior 
membership in the hope that such junior members will continue to be 
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gardeners throughout their lives. It is proposed that the junior member, 
who will be a junior member until sixteen years of age, will receive of his 
own right the JourRNAL and will be entitled to come to Shows and to 
Wisley with his own ticket. It might well be the deciding factor in 
making gardening his hobby throughout his life. 

Again, as a great and learned national Institution, which the Society 
is, it is our duty to educate people in horticulture, and what more fertile 
ground is there for education than children, who are accustomed to 
learning ? I hope you will bless this proposal in order to give encourage- 
ment to these young people. 

I should like to say a word about the Shows which have been held in 
the last year. I think that our Shows were altogether up to standard. 
We held twenty-three during the year, twenty-two in the Halls and one 
at Chelsea. The one at Chelsea you may remember was in a beautiful 
week, and constituted a record in attendance; but unfortunately the 
attendances at our Fortnightly Shows were not proportionally as good. 
Exhibitors go to a great deal of trouble to exhibit throughout the year, 
and, indeed, a great deal is missed by not visiting the Fortnightly Shows 
where the exhibits are first class. Indeed, at the end of these proceedings 
today we give our awards for the year, and you will find that by far the 
greater number of awards for the best exhibits during the year are not 
made for exhibits at Chelsea, but for those at our Fortnightly Shows. 
It will greatly encourage exhibitors if you Fellows and your friends will 
support these Shows. 

Apart from our own Shows last year we thought it was our duty to 
support horticulture in so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, by 
assisting in the British exhibit at the Floralies Internationales in Paris. 
So we played our part with the British Committee for Overseas Flower 
Shows. Our exhibits were greatly admired, and the largest, which 
represented an English woodland garden, was adjudged to be second in 
the whole Show. I think that the prestige of British horticulture was 
raised, and I am sure you approve of the Society having supported that 
venture. This year there are two big international shows, but unfortun- 
ately the British Committee cannot manage to do both. However, the 
Committee has arranged to stage an exhibit at Ghent in April, when it 
it is hoped that they will do well and the Society has undertaken to co- 
operate with them. 

We have inaugurated three new competitions during this year, in the 
first three months of the year, in respect of plants which bloom early. 
We are doing this because of the many plants which flower in these 
early months but which are rarely seen by a large number of people. I 
hope that as a result of these competitions many of these excellent 
plants will become better known and be more widely grown. 

We are chary about making new awards, but we are creating two 
new ones this year. Strangely enough, so far we have never had a proper 
award for an exhibition of plants suitable for the rock garden and alpine 
house, and the Council has therefore decided to institute an annual 
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award in the form of a silver cup to be known as “The Farrer Trophy”, 
to commemorate the late Reginald Farrer, a great gardener and authority 
on alpine plants. We are also presenting a new medal which will be 
called the Westonbirt Orchid Medal. It has been given by Mr. H. G. 
Alexander, and it will be awarded in perpetuity. It is intended to 
encourage the breeding and exhibition of orchids, and to provide a 
means of recognizing outstanding achievements in connexion with 
orchids. This year it will be awarded for the best new Cymbidium shown 
to the Society, and we are much indebted to Mr. Alexander for his very 
generous gift. (Applause.) 

The Long Service Medal, which was instituted two years ago, has 
proved very popular. Already 327 medals have been awarded. A few 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of presenting some of these medals to 
people who have worked for not less than forty years as gardeners with 
one employer or in one place, and I was amazed by the youthfulness and 
happy faces of the recipients. Gardening may not be the most lucrative 
occupation, but there are few callings which lead to a happier and 
healthier life, and those who received the medals really looked as though 
they could do another forty years easily! 

At Wisley we had drought conditions, but in spite of that I think the 
Gardens were up to the mark. Very nearly 200,000 people visited 
Wisley last year. ‘That is a very large number, although no doubt quite 
a few people came more than once. ‘The conditions did give us a good 
opportunity to assess the shortage of our water supply, and we are 
taking steps to see that from now on our water supply is improved. 

There are three people in the horticultural world who were recog- 
nized by Her Majesty in the Birthday Honours. They were Mr. J. M.S. 
Potter, Director of the National Fruit Trials which were at Wisley and 
are now at Brogdale, and who has been awarded the O.B.E., Miss 
Havergal from the School of Horticulture, who received the M.B.E., 
and Mr. Stenning, an Assistant Curator at Kew, who also received the 
M.B.E. (Applause.) 

A large number of us men—and nowadays a good many women— 
leave our homes at least five days a week, and spend our lives indoors in 
an office or some such place. However much we may enjoy our work, I 
do not think there is any doubt that the most enjoyable part of the day is 
when we get back home and get into our gardens. Consequently, I feel 
sure that the vast majority of the gardeners would like to see summer 
time extended to the last week in October and possibly begun a little 
earlier as well. I suppose we could assume that we are a fair sample of 
ordinary gardeners in this Hall, and I should like to test the feeling of 
the meeting on this matter by asking those who would like to see summer 
time extended to hold up their hands. 

(On a show of hands it appeared that an overwhelming majority of 
those present were in favour of summer time being extended.) 

Finally, I should like to say a word of thanks on your behalf to all 
the people who come and do so much for us during the course of the 
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year. Many Fellows either come to judge, lecture or to examine of 
their own free will, and I am sure you would like me on your behalf to 
thank them for all the work which they do. I do not know how we should 
manage if they did not come and help us. (Applause.) 

I now beg to move the adoption of the report of the Council, and I 
will ask the Treasurer if he will second the motion and make a statement 
on our finances. 

The TrEAsuRER: It is customary for the Treasurer in seconding the 
adoption of the report also to give you an account of the finances of the 
Society during the past year. 

I am glad to be able this year to report to you that, financially, the 
Society has had another satisfactory year. Indeed, we might even call it 
an exceptional year, for several different factors have combined to pro- 
duce the results which you have no doubt studied carefully in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the JOURNAL. In the first place there was the exceptional 
summer which gave us four brilliantly fine days at Chelsea, and as a 
result a record attendance at the Show, with corresponding financial 
benefit. Then there was, I might say now, the usual increase in our 
Fellowship, but quite an unusual number of Fellows this year elected to 
pay three guineas subscription instead of the two guineas subscription. 
Thirdly, our overseas Fellows have now nearly all become ordinary 
Fellows paying two guineas instead of one guinea. As a result of a 
combination of all these factors, you will see that we had a substantial 
surplus this year, and I hope you will approve of the proposal we are 
making about it. 

If you turn to the General Revenue and Expenditure Account on 
page 61 of the JouRNAL, on the right-hand side you will see that sub- 
scriptions last year were up by over {£9,000 as a result of the factors I 
have just mentioned. Dividends and interest are substantially the same, 
although a larger proportion of them accrued to the various reserves. 
Hall lettings are down by some £1,700, and the total revenue for the 
year came to £169,691, an increase of {7,224 over last year. 

On the expenditure side, the first three items, Establishment Ex- 
penses, Cost of maintaining Wisley and Publications, which this year is 
virtually the cost of the JOURNAL, all show a continued steady increase of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 

The other major item “Meetings” has been reduced this year to the 
small sum of £647. That covers all Shows, the Autumn Show, Chelsea 
and the Fortnightly Shows, and usually we have a very substantial debit 
in the cost of running Shows when they are all put together, but this 
year it has been reduced to a very small figure. That is entirely due to 
the exceptional conditions which we enjoyed at Chelsea. 

There are two other items on the expenditure side to which I would 
draw your attention. The first is that under Special Expenditure you 
will see a new item ‘“‘Contribution to the cost of the British Exhibit at 
the Paris Floralies 1959”. That has been referred to by the President 
in his speech, and I hope you will approve of our contribution to what is 
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in effect the prestige of British horticulture abroad. In that capacity we 
thought that it was very right and proper for your Society to make a 
contribution to enable these exhibits to be put up at various Shows. 

The second item is the cost of examinations which you will see has 
increased since last year. This is largely due to an increase in the 
honoraria given to the Examiners. Not long ago we put up the fees for 
entry for these examinations, and we felt very unwilling again to make 
an increase in entry fees, and therefore I hope you will agree with us 
that the conduct of these examinations is one of the main activities of 
the Society and that we are well justified in bearing a substantial pro- 
portion of the cost. 

We now come over the page to the allocations. That to the Re- 
building Fund is normal, and we have again allocated {2,000 to the 
Supplementary Pensions Reserve. The allocation for maintenance of 
premises in London is rather more than we have spent during the year, 
because we anticipate some rather large items of expenditure during the 
coming year, including I hope the renovation of the lift by which you go 
up to the Lecture Hall. 

On the other hand, the allocation for maintenance of plant and 
premises at Wisley is less than the sum we have spent this year, because 
that fund is sufficient to meet any calls which are likely to be made on it 
during the coming year. 

Just above those two items you will see a new item “Transfer to 
Contingency Reserve £15,000”. ‘This sum represents, in the opinion of 
the Council, approximately the amount of the windfall accruing to the 
Society this year due to the special circumstances which I enumerated 
at the beginning of my remarks. We thought it proper to put this on one 
side, particularly as there is a prospect that during the next four or five 
years the Society may be called upon to meet one or two items of very 
heavy expenditure indeed. Therefore, it seems to us that it would be 
prudent to begin to make some provision for this contingency before- 
hand. I hope you will approve of our action in doing this. 

After making these provisions we are left with a balance of £2,604, 
which is added to General Reserve. 

In the Wisley Account I do not think there is anything of special 
importance to which I need draw your attention. The total cost of 
running Wisley now, that is, last year, amounted to some £72,000, and 
that is reduced by sundry sources of revenue, of which the chief is gate 
takings, to some £60,000. 

If you turn to the Balance Sheet on page 67, on the right-hand side, 
under Fixed Assets, you will see a new item—‘‘London—Freehold 
Land (Old and New Halls) at Cost”. We have held these Halls ever 
since they were built on a ground lease of 999 years. During the year 
the ground landlord indicated that he would like to dispose of the free- 
hold and the Society has succeeded in buying the freehold of these two 
Halls. The item which you see in the Balance Sheet represents the cost 
of this transaction. Other items on this side show no material change 
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until you come to Investments, and there you will see that there has been 
a substantial reduction in the figure representing General Investments, 
which is due to the purchase of the freehold of these two Halls. I am 
glad to say that the market value of the investments has now risen to 
within very little of their book value. You will remember that in the 
last two years they have showed substantial depreciation. 

Over the page you will see movements in and out of the funds for 
the maintenance of premises at London and Wisley, otherwise there is 
nothing of particular interest. 

The results this year have been exceptionally favourable. If we 
could rely always on such a good summer and such a large attendance at 
Chelsea, the Treasurer would have to worry a great deal less about the 
steady increase in all the items of regular expenditure. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the report. 

The PresipeNt: The motion has been proposed and seconded. 
Before I put it to the meeting, if anybody wishes to ask any questions we 
shall endeavour to answer them. Are there any questions ? 

If there are no questions I will put the motion to the meeting. 

(The motion was carried unanimously.) 


Election of President for 1960 

The TreAsuRER: The next item on the Agenda is the election of a 
President for the ensuing year. Last year you elected Mr. David Bowes 
Lyon. Since then he has suffered what we in the horticultural world 
call a “‘mutation”! At the command of Her Majesty he has become— 
and I am sure we are all delighted to congratulate him on the fact—Sir 
David Bowes Lyon. (Applause.) So you see we shall now have a tetra- 
ploid President, and one of whom we are immensely proud, as we are of 
the very fine specimens in our gardens. 

It gives me great pleasure to announce that under Bye-law 67, as 
only one nomination was made for the office of President, ‘The Hon. Sir 
David Bowes Lyon is duly elected President for the ensuing year. 

The PresipEnT: I do sincerely thank you for the very warm manner 
in which you have accepted my election as President. I assure you that 
I am very aware of the duties which the President of this great Society 
has to perform, and I also assure you that in the next twelve months I 
shall try and serve the Society and its Fellows to the best of my ability. 


Election of Vice-Presidents 

The PresIDENT: I now have to announce that the following are duly 
elected Vice-Presidents of the Society: Mr. S. G. A. Doorenbos, Sir 
Ronald Hatton, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan, Mr. B. Y. 
Morrison, Sir Edward Salisbury and Monsieur Roger de Vilmorin. 


Election of Treasurer, Members of Council and Auditor 
The PrestpENT: I also have to declare that, as the number of 
nominations did not exceed the number of vacancies, under Bye-laws 
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67 and 69, ‘The Hon. Lewis Palmer has been duly elected ‘Treasurer of 
the Society. (Applause.) 

I might say how glad we are that Mr. Palmer is again to look after 
our finances. Fortunately in the course of the year he has not undergone 
any mutation. So we are all very confident that he will continue to look 
after our financial affairs with his usual flair. 

I also have to report that under the same Bye-laws, Lord Digby, Sir 
Giles Loder and Mr. E. P. F. Sutton have been elected as Members of 
Council in the place of Mr. Leak, Mr. Barnard and Mr. Russell, who 
retire from the Council today. 

Finally, I have also to declare that Mr. F. G. Feather has indicated 
his willingness to continue as Auditor for the ensuing year and has 
been duly elected. 


Junior Members 

The PresipENT: With regard to the creation of the Junior Member- 
ship, there is on the Agenda a resolution, and as I have explained its 
purpose and it is set out in detail in the report, I shall say no more at 
this stage. I will formally move: 

“That as from this day a form of Membership in the Society to 
be called ‘Junior Membership’ be established, and that the new 
Bye-laws as set forth on the Agenda be adopted.” 


I should like to ask whether there are any questions on this matter. 
If there are we shall do our best to answer them. 

If there are no questions, I will put that to the meeting. 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Sale of Sundries 

The Prestpent: I will now call on Mr. G. L. Hey to move the 
resolution standing in his name on the Agenda paper. 

Mr. G. L. Hey said that he rose to move the resolution standing in 
his name on the Agenda paper because in his view it was an item which 
clearly required consideration. He thought it probable that the majority 
of those present were not aware that the Society’s regulations prohibited 
the sale of sundries at Chelsea Show for removal during the Show. 
Why there should be such a regulation he and many others failed to 
understand. ‘The purpose of his resolution was to move that the regula- 
tions be amended so that it should be permissible for the stand holders 
in the Sundries Avenue at Chelsea Show to sell articles and allow them 
to be taken away during the Show. 

His reasons were, firstly because to his knowledge for five years 
some exhibitors had disregarded the regulation. At the last Show he or 
members of his staff had tried to make purchases at fifteen stands and 
had succeeded in doing so at eleven of them. If the regulation were to 
stand it should be enforced. 

As an exhibitor himself he had found it embarrassing to have to 
decline to allow visitors to take away from his stand articles which they 
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wished to purchase, and to be obliged to explain to them that the 
Society’s regulations did not permit of exhibits being taken away during 
the Show. ‘hat was particularly so when a visitor discovered that some 
exhibitors did not comply with the regulation. Moreover, the same 
regulation did not exist at other Shows, and visitors there were allowed 
to purchase and take away things from exhibits without restraint. 

He had heard it suggested that if exhibitors were permitted to allow 
visitors to buy and take away goods from exhibits some people would 
buy tools which it would be dangerous for them to carry about in a 
crowd, but he did not think that would be so. 

He therefore wished to propose the adoption of the resolution 
standing in his name on the agenda, namely “hat the sale of sundries 
be permitted at the Society’s exhibitions and that the appropriate 
regulations be amended accordingly’. 

A FE..ow: I would second the resolution so admirably moved by 
Mr. Hey. I have been to Chelsea two years running and have been able 
to buy articles, being told by standholders, ‘Put it in your pocket so 
that it is not seen.” ‘That is not fair to the people who carry out the 
regulations. . . . | hope all members will support the resolution. 

Mr. E. P. F. Sutton said that, as an exhibitor in the Sundries 
Avenue and The Marquee for many years he thought that the proposi- 
tion was both serious and dangerous. He found it difficult to believe 
that disregard of the regulation was as extensive as Mr. Hey represented 
it to be, and that if some exhibitors did permit visitors to take articles 
away from stands during the Show it must be done surreptitiously. His 
(Mr. Sutton’s) experience of horticultural shows, which extended over 
fifty-four years, was that when the removal of articles from exhibits was 
allowed, the practice was detrimental to the show. If the present 
regulation were deleted it would be impossible to prevent visitors pur- 
chasing and carrying about tools of various sorts which would be danger- 
ous in the crowds in the Marquee. Moreover, in the absence of the 
regulation stands would become partly or wholly denuded of exhibits. 
That would mean, among other things, that exhibitors’ assistants, 
already tired after a long day, would have to remain behind each evening 
after the close of the show to refurnish their stands ready for the next 
morning. Chelsea Show was the premier flower show in the world. 
Fellows were justly proud of it and he hoped that they would not allow 
anything which would lower its tone and thus harm the Society. 

Mr. H. G. Greer said that Mr. Sutton had anticipated much that he 
had intended to say. He (Mr. Greer) had been an exhibitor in the 
Sundries Avenue since its early days, and he viewed with concern the 
proposal to alter the regulations dealing with the removal of articles 
from exhibits. Stands would be stripped and in many cases it would be 
impossible to replace the articles. He foresaw that if exhibitors of 
sundries were allowed to do that there would soon be a demand for the 
right to allow visitors to take away flowers and plants during the Show. 
He hoped that the majority of exhibitors would favour the continuation 
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of the present rule and not support a proposal which would turn 
Chelsea Show into a sort of market place or bazaar. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard what has been said both for and 
against this resolution. I think you should know that this question has 
been considered very seriously by the Council who referred it to the 
Shows Committee. After giving it careful consideration the Shows 
Committee unanimously recommended that there should be no altera- 
tion of the present rules on the matter, and that recommendation was 
unanimously adopted by the Council. 

The question before you is whether you wish Chelsea Show to be 
managed in an orderly manner as an exhibition, or that it should be 
organized as a market or bazaar. I think we have to consider this. If 
this step were taken and exhibitors of sundries were allowed to sell 
things for removal during a Show, before long we should be pressed to 
allow exhibitors of plants and flowers to do likewise. Is that the sort of 
Show to which the Society wishes to give its name ? 

The President then put the question, and there voted 


For the resolution: 14 
Against the resolution: An overwhelming majority estimated at 
between 250 and 300. 


‘THE PRESIDENT: The resolution is lost. 


Presentation of Annual Awards 

The PrEsIDENT then presented the following awards :— 

The Victoria Medal of Honour—Awarded to British Horticulturists, 
resident in the United Kingdom, whom the Council consider deserving 
of special honour at the hands of the Society. 


To Mr. R. B. Cooke. 

The PresipENT: I am delighted on behalf of the Council to present 
you with the highest award which the Council can make. Many of us 
know of the remarkable plants which you have grown in Northumber- 
land; indeed, plants which few people have succeeded in growing. 
Further, I understand that although you have been under a foot of 
snow during the last fortnight you have travelled down from Northum- 
berland with no less than fifty plants from your garden in flower. 

The Associateship of Honour—Conferred on persons of British 
nationality who have rendered distinguished service to Horticulture in 
the course of their employment. 


On Mr. T. C. Barsour. 

The PresiDENT: It gives me great pleasure to present you with the 
Associateship of Honour. You have had long experience, and in the 
last few years you have been responsible for the Central Royal Parks 
which of course includes Hyde Park and St. James’s, where you have 
given pleasure to countless thousands by the manner in which you have 
maintained them. 
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On Mr. H. P. GREENSMITH. 
The Secretary reported that Mr. Greensmith, who is the Super- 
intendent of Parks at Nairobi, was unable to be present. 


On Mr. L. E. Morcan. 

The PresipENT: I am delighted to present you with this Associate- 
ship of Honour for three reasons. You are an old Wisley man; you have 
been Honorary Secretary of the Institute of Park Administration for 
many years; and you are playing a most important part today as Horti- 
cultural Adviser to the Ministry of Transport in respect of the land- 
scaping of our new roads. There you have a big responsibility, and I 
have had the pleasure of sharing some of that work with you which, I 
hope, will be appreciated by future generations. 


On Mr. J. NEWELL. 

The PresipenT: I am very pleased indeed to present you with the 
Associateship of Honour. You are, as we know, the Curator of the John 
Innes Horticultural Institution and partly responsible for the creation of 
the John Innes compost which has revolutionized indoor culture. 


On Mr. W. A. Prior. 

The PRESIDENT: It gives me great pleasure also to present you 
with the Associateship of Honour as Messrs. Hillier and Sons’ Head 
Propagator. 

The Veitch Memorial Medal—Awarded to those who have helped 
in the advancement and improvement of the science and practice of 
horticulture. 


To Mr. A. GorDON ForsyTH. 

The PresipenT: I am glad to present this gold medal to Mr. Gordon 
Forsyth for his writings in both national daily newspapers and period- 
icals. 


To Miss B. HAVERGAL. 

‘The PrestpeNT: Every year you gladden our eyes and make our 
mouths water with those magnificent strawberries you exhibit at 
Chelsea, that is one reason why we are presenting you with this medal 
but the other reason is for the services you have rendered to horticulture 
in the educational work you have carried on at your Waterperry School 
of Horticulture. 


To Mr. G. W. Leak. 

‘The PrestDENT: We all know Mr. Leak, who has been a pillar of the 
Society and a Member of Council for many years. Mr. Leak has now 
reached the fine age of 92 years and it gives me very great pleasure to 
present him with this Gold Medal for his many and long services both 
to horticulture in general and to this Society in particular. He has 
among many other duties presided for years over numberless Com- 
mittees both here and at Wisley. 
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To Mr. LANNING Roper. 


The PrestpenT: You have given enjoyment to many with your 
writings on gardens; your descriptions make me want to see the gardens 
for myself. We present this medal for the contributions to garden 
literature which you have already made and hope it will encourage you 
to continue to do so. 


The Loder Rhododendron Cup—Awarded for work in connexion 
with rhododendrons. 


To Mrs. R. M. STEVENSON. 

The PresipENT: This Cup is awarded to you for the great work you 
have shared with your husband in building up the unique and most 
nearly complete collection of rhododendron species ever made in this 
country. 


The A. ¥. Waley Medal—Awarded to a working gardener who has 
helped in the cultivation of rhododendrons. 


To Mr. F. WINNIATT. 

The PrestpeNnt: This Medal is awarded to you for your work in 
connexion with Mr. de Rothschild’s collection of Rhododendrons at 
Exbury. Among other things we all remember the magnificent azalea 
garden which you laid out for Mr. de Rothschild at Chelsea Show last 
year. 


The Lawrence Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit shown to the 
Society during the year. 


To Messrs. THOMAS ROCHFORD & Sons LTp. 

The PresipENT: Ten years ago Mr. Rochford, few people would 
have known what was meant by a “‘house plant”. You have so success- 
fully persevered with this new line of horticulture that today countless 
people derive enjoyment from growing these plants in their homes. Your 
exhibit of these plants at last Chelsea Show has been judged the best 
exhibit of the year and I congratulate you on your success. 


The Williams Memorial Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit of 
plants and/or cut blooms of one genus which show excellence in cultiva- 
tion. 


To Messrs. JOHN WATERER, Sons & Crisp, Lp. 

The PresIpENT: Mr. Pinckney, I have pleasure in presenting you 
with this medal for the remarkable collection of Camellias you showed 
last year which was judged to be one of the best exhibits of its kind ever 
shown, although it was not under the clock. 

The Holford Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit of plants and/or 
flowers shown by an amateur during the year in the Society’s Halls. 
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To Mr. H. W. B. Scuroper. 

The PresipENT: It gives me great pleasure to present you with this 
medal for the exhibit of Cymbidiums, which we remember was under 
the clock, and which you showed on the same day as the Camellias. It 
was very beautiful and gave great pleasure, interest and envy to many. 

The George Moore Medal—Awarded for the new Cypripedium 
shown to the Society during the year, which shows the greatest im- 
provement on those of the same or similar parentage. 


To Messrs. R. & E. RATCLIFFE. 

The PrEsIDENT: It gives me great pleasure to present this medal to 
Miss Mary Ratcliffe, representing Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, for Cypri- 
pedium (Heartsease g.) ‘Pearl’. 


The Gordon-Lennox Cup—Awarded for the best exhibit of fruit 
shown by an amateur during the year. 


To Mr. WynpDHaAM (Gdanr. Mr. FReD STREETER). 


The PResIDENT: Mr. Streeter, judging by the applause, I have a 
suspicion that one or two have heard of you before. Amongst your many 
horticultural activities you have now carried off for Mr. Wyndham this 
magnificent cup awarded for the best exhibit of fruit shown by an 
amateur during the year. It contained a great variety and was a wonder- 
ful example of good cultivation which could only have been produced 
with much garden “‘know how”’. 


Vote of Thanks 

Mr. D. Lioyp: It is my very great honour to propose a vote of 
thanks to the President of The Royal Horticultural Society for presiding 
here today. I do not regard this as a mere business gathering, because 
this Society means a great deal in the lives of all of us, and I think that to 
all of us the President embodies the Society. But, Sir, we must not 
come to take you for granted. I do not suppose any of us quite appreci- 
ate the great amount of work which the President of our Society does. 
Therefore, it is a great pleasure on this occasion to thank him, not only 
for presiding over us at the mecting, but for working so very hard for us 
at all times. 

Mr. W. G. Mackenzig: It is my very pleasant duty to second the 
vote of thanks so ably proposed to our President for presiding this 
afternoon. 


(The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation.) 


The PrEsIpENT: Thank you very much for your very kind words of 
thanks. It is a great pleasure to meet so many friends and Fellows on 
these occasions, and in thanking you all for coming I hope that you will 
come back next year. 


(The Meeting then terminated.) 
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Shows 
| Fortnightly Flower Show, Rhododen- 
Tuespay, April 5 | dron Competition, Camellia Competi- 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. tion and Sewell Medal Alpine-house 
Wepnespay, April 6 and Rock-garden Plant Competition 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. for Horticultural Traders, in the New 
Hall. 
‘Tuespay, April 12 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. , : 
Wepnespay, April 13 Daffodil Show in the New Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show in the New 
Wepnespay, April 20 Hall. 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. Alpine Garden Society’s Show and (on 
Tuurspay, April 21, April 20 only) National Auricula and 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Primula Society’s Competition in the 

} Old Hall. 
Tuespay, May 3 Fortnightly Flower Show and National 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Rose Society’s Competition, in the 

WEDNESDAY, May 4 Old Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Rhododendron Show in the New Hall. 
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Chelsea Show 
‘Tugspay, May 24—(Private View) 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, May 25—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 

Tuurspay, May 26—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Fripay, May 27—8.30 A.M. to § P.M. 

Particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets are 

given on the tickets. 


Lectures 

Tuespay, April 5, at 3 P.M. “Alpine Plants in Pots’, by mr. R. C. 
ELLIOTT. 

Wepnespay, April 20, at 3 P.M. “The Shaping and Pruning of Fruit 
Trees”, by MR. A. P. PRESTON. 

Tuespay, May 3, at 3 P.M. “National Trust Gardens’’, by Mr. G. s. 

THOMAS. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstration will be 
given at Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of that given 
on the first. 

May 11-12. Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Competitions—The Rhododendron and Camellia Competitions 
will be held in conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on April 5 and 6. 
Schedules may be obtained on application to the Secretary. A Competi- 
tion for alpine-house and rock-garden plants shown by horticultural 
traders will also be held on those dates. 

Shows—The Daffodil Show will be held on April 12 and 13. The 
Rhododendron Show will be held in conjunction with the Fortnightly 
Show on May 3 and 4. Schedules may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 

Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold its first meeting 
of the year in the Lecture Room in the New Hall at 4.30 P.M. on 
Wednesday, April 20, when there will be a discussion on fritillaries, 
which will be opened by DR. W. B. TURRILL, O.B.E., F.R.S., V.M.H. In 
connection with this there will be a co-operative exhibit of fritillaries 
staged at the Fortnightly Show and any Fellow who can contribute to 
this is asked to inform the Secretary of the Lily Committee not later 
than the previous Wednesday. 

International Orchid Conference—The Third World Orchid 
Conference, which is being sponsored jointly by the American Orchid 
Society, the British Orchid Growers’ Association and The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, will be held in London in May and June. The first 
conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., in 1954, and the 
second in Hawaii in 1957. 

The exhibition of orchids arranged in connection with the Con- 
ference will be at Chelsea Show on Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thursday 
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and Friday, May 24-27, and the Conference will be held in the following 
week on Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 30 and 31, 
June 1 and 2. Excursions to leading orchid growers’ establishments 
have been arranged for Friday and Saturday, May 27 and 28, and 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 3, 4 and 5. 

A joint committee of the three sponsoring bodies has arranged a 
comprehensive programme covering a wide range of subjects of interest 
to amateur and professional orchid growers, and orchid specialists from 
Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Colombia, England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Japan, Malaya, South Africa, Sweden, the United States of 
America and Venezuela have accepted invitations to deliver papers. 

The Programme is now available and anyone who wishes to have a 
copy should write to The Secretary, The Third World Orchid Con- 
ference, c/o The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W.1. 

Joint Rock-garden Plant Committee meeting in Edinburgh 
—The Joint Rock-garden Plant Committee will meet in connection 
with the Scottish Rock Garden Club’s Show in the Music Hall, George 
Street, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, April 19. Plants for the Committee’s 
consideration should be entered with the Secretary of the Committee 
by 11 A.M. that day. 

Gardens Open to the Public—The List of Gardens in England 
and Wales opening to the public under the National Gardens Scheme 
in 1960 may be obtained from The Organizing Secretary, National 
Gardens Scheme, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, price 
2s. od.; by post 2s. 6d. 

Tour of Irish Gardens in 1960—A tour of National Trust Gardens 
in Northern Ireland, including Rowallane, Baronscourt and Florence 
Court, as well as well-known private gardens in Co. Donegal, is planned 
from May 8 to 14, 1960. For particulars, application should be made 
to Miss Cicely Hill, Historic Homes and Garden Tours Ltd., 39 
Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3. 

National Floral Arrangement Competition and Luncheon— 
A National Floral Arrangement Photographic Competition and 
Luncheon in aid of the Forces Help Society and Lord Roberts Work- 
shops will be held under the presidency of Lord Aberconway at the 
Savoy Hotel, London, on Friday, May 20. There will also be a display 
of floral arrangements staged by well-known personalities. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Appeals Organizer, The Forces Help Society 
and Lord Roberts Workshops, 35 Thurloe Street, London, S.W.7. 


Gardeners’ Sunday—This year many gardens wil! be opened to 
the public on two Sundays, viz. May 1 and June 26, in aid of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution and the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund, and some gardens will be open on other days. 

The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution urgently needs funds 
to maintain and endow its residential country home for old gardeners 
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and their wives and widows, as well as for its work of providing pensions 
and grants for retired gardeners living in distressed circumstances in 
their own homes. The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund provides 
allowances for the fatherless children of gardeners and its assured funds 
are insufficient for the purpose. It is hoped that many Fellows and 
their friends will support these gardening charities by visiting gardens 
opened under this scheme. The Society’s Gardens at Wisley do not fall 
under this scheme as on Sundays they are open only to those presenting 
Fellows’ or Associates’ tickets. 

A booklet containing details of some 400 openings may be obtained 
from The Organizer, Gardeners’ Sunday, Four Winds, Seale, Farnham, 
Surrey, price 15., post free. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 


ie those who have known Wisley well for a number of years the 
mention of April in the Gardens must surely bring daffodils to mind. 
Not only are these lovely flowers abundant in many parts, but some will 
remember that, in the days when very little attention was paid to the 
problems of disease and insect pests of ornamental plants, a programme 
of research carried out here led to the development of the hot-water 
treatment for the control of Narcissus Eelworm, a parasite which was 
at that time working havoc in commercial stocks of bulbs. A plaque in 
the entrance hall of the Laboratory commemorates the important con- 
tribution made by the late JAMES RAMSBOTTOM to this work. At the 
present time, of course, this treatment is employed universally so that 
an infected stock of bulbs is a rarity. 

In most of the informal parts of the Gardens, such as the Pinetum, 
the Wild Garden and the Alpine Meadow, there are many different 
kinds of narcissi and these include the older varieties, long naturalized, 
aid also isolated examples of collected species and natural hybrids 
which, to students of this genus, are of great interest. ‘The extensive 
drifts of N. bulbocodium, the hoop-petticoat narcissus, which have spread 
widely across the Alpine Meadow, reveal on close observation a great 
many different forms varying from palest sulphur to deep yellow, some 
tall and robust and others very small and frail. In the same area a little 
later come forms of N. triandrus, the angel’s-tears narcissus, sprinkled 
about the grass mixed with mauve and pink anemones, and not in- 
frequently there appears a plant plainly of hybrid origin. 

The colonies of N. cyclamineus, so happily established in the Wild 
Garden, also produce an occasional hybrid, perhaps from a chance cross 
with one of the smaller trumpet daffodils growing there, and a com- 
pletely double but very unattractive seedling of the species has been 
seen more than once. Here and there one may come across an isolated 
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plant of the pale, nodding N. pallidiflorus, which may have been in the 
same place for half a century, or a little group of N. eystettensis, Queen 
Anne’s Double, with little rosette flowers composed of regularly over- 
lapping, narrow, primrose segments. 

Quite a lot of the varieties raised in cultivation over the years still 
persist in outlying parts, as, for example, along the side of a ditch at 
the south edge of the Pinetum, and although their labels have long since 
disappeared, some may still be identified by comparison with plates in 
some of the older books and periodicals of their time. 

One of the outstanding spring features at Wisley is without question 
the trial of modern varieties of daffodils to determine their value for 
garden decoration, and this is to be found beside the main path leading 
from the glasshouses to Seven Acres. It consists of new stocks added 
year by year and a number of old kinds which have proved their worth 
and which must be retained as standards for comparison. 

The bulbs are planted in groups of separate varieties, each group 
consisting at the start of twenty-five single-nosed bulbs, and the group 
remains without lifting for three years. It is not judged in the first 
flowering season after planting but allowed to settle down and become 
well established and it is then judged in its second and third seasons. 

Before being planted in the actual trial ground, varreties newly 
received from outside spend one season in isolation in the Vegetable 
Trial Ground, where they are closely observed in case they should be 
found infected with a virus disease. Inspection is also carried out 
annually on every plant in the whole of the trial in an endeavour to keep 
the stocks perfectly healthy. Unfortunately, this drastic screening may 
necessitate the lifting and destruction of some plants, but that cannot 
be avoided. Other measures adopted to ensure the health and vigour 
of the plants include treatment during May with a D.D.T. preparation 
against the Daffodil Flies, and when a stock of bulbs is lifted after three 
years, it is given the hot-water treatment before being re-planted. 

The trial is inspected several times during the season by a committee 
of experts, who recommend awards to the plants they consider of the 
greatest value; and some of the points taken into consideration are 
the colour, effect and duration of the flower, its poise, the strength of the 
stem and the freedom of flowering. Very detailed reports are published 
in the Society’s JOURNAL, and these should prove of great assistance to 
anyone trying to make a selection for his own garden, as they include 
very detailed descriptions and give precise flowering dates. 

The preference of daffodils for an open, sunny site where they 
do not suffer competition with other plants is reflected in the figures 
indicating the rate of increase of the bulbs in the trial. 

In the ordinary small garden, it is rarely convenient to grow such 
things in a bed by themcelves as for a large part of the year that part 
of the garden would be without interest, and unfortunately they do not 
mix conveniently with the ordinary run of herbaceous plants. If put 
into the mixed border they create all sorts of difficulties as they make it. 
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impossible to work among the other plants during spring when it is 
necessary to do a good deal of weeding and staking, and at the time 
when the other herbaceous plants are at their best the bulbs will sooner 
or later become due for lifting and this operation must greatly disturb 
the summer display. ‘Then at the time most suitable for dividing and 
replanting the majority of the plants the bulbs would be well in growth 
and it would be a great pity to disturb them. 

In many gardens a fairly narrow border may sometimes be found 
beside a path or drive in which daffodils could be planted with a 
limited number of non-spreading herbaceous plants and allowed to 
remain in the same position for a few years without disturbance. 
Some of the things which suggest themselves as being suitable for 
such an association are the spring-flowering hellebores, including the 
wide range of hybrids commonly referred to as Lenten Hellebores or 
Helleborus orientalis, which begin to flower in January and continue for 
several weeks ; and the attractive shrubby H. corsicus with green flowers, 
both of which would enliven the border during the early growth of the 
bulbs. A few Crown Imperials rapidly developing their tall leafy stems 
and orange or red flowers would provide an agreeable contrast during 
April, and to follow the bulbs a few clumps of paeonies would be helpful 
as they usually have well coloured young foliage which is ornamental 
until the autumn and would in some measure conceal the fading daffodil 
leaves. Later in the summer some colour could be introduced by hybrid 
astilbes in rose and crimson shades together with some of the more 
easily grown lilies. If all these things were given good spacing at the 
start, there should not be any serious overcrowding for quite a time. 

Where there is plenty of space one of the most attractive ways of 
growing daffodils is to naturalize them in grass, especially where they 
can be placed among groups of small trees or shrubs. When planting 
in this way is undertaken, it must be remembered that the plants will 
remain in the same spots for rather a long time and they will therefore 
appreciate preparation of the ground beforehand by some loosening of 
the soil and the addition of a little bonemeal. They require, of course, 
to be arranged in informal groups with clear patches of grass between 
and although mixed varieties sometimes look very well planted in this 
fashion the effect of large groups of one variety is on the whole much 
more pleasing. The large-flowered modern kinds are less well adapted 
to this kind of planting than some of the older and smaller ones which 
have the added advantage of being less costly. The chief drawback to 
this kind of planting is that the grass cannot be mown until the foliage 
of the bulbs begins to fade and as this may not happen before June 
there will have been time for the turf to become coarse and for many 
weeds to have reached the seeding stage; and even after cutting some 
weeks must elapse before there is a satisfactory fresh green growth. It 
is always inadvisable to plant bulbs in formal lawns which must receive 
regular attention in the way of mowing and rolling. 


INFLUENCE OF GIBBERELLINS ON 
PLANT GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


P. W. Brian, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


(Lecture given on Dec. 1, 1959, T. T. BARNARD, M.C., PH.D, in the Chair) 


| bs the course of my lecture today I shall try to do four things— 
(1) Tell you what gibberellins are and how they were discovered; 
(2) Describe some of the effects they have on plant development; 
(3) Explain why these effects are believed to be of fundamental scien- 
tific interest ; (4) Indicate the kind of use such substances as this may 
eventually have in horticultural practice. 


DISCOVERY OF THE GIBBERELLINS 

“Gibberellin” and “‘gibberellic acid” are terms that have only reached 
the attention of the horticultural public comparatively recently. Never- 
theless, they have quite a lengthy history, going back over thirty years. 
The story begins with an investigation of plant disease. All cereal 
crops are subject to fungal diseases, and in particular to invasion of the 
roots and basal parts of the stem by some soil fungi. ‘These “‘foot-rots’’, 
as such diseases are often called, are common enough in wheat, barley 
and oats crops in this country. If severe they may kill seedlings out- 
right; if less severe they may only weaken the plants and depress yield. 
Like other cereals, rice is subject to foot-rots, but one of the rice foot- 
rots is unique in so far as one of the first symptoms of infection shown 
by a seedling is abnormally rapid growth. Infected seedlings thus stand 
in the field several inches higher than healthy ones. This feature of the 
“‘bakanae”’ disease, as it is called in Japan, attracted the attention of 
several investigators in the first two decades of this century. Very soon 
the fungus which causes the disease was isolated, described and named 
by K. SAWADA. The fungus is now known as Gibberella fujikuroi. Event- 
ually, in 1926, a Japanese plant pathologist, &. KUROSAWA, made the 
discovery which is basic to all I am going to say today. He grew the 
pathogenic fungus, G. fujikuroi, on a nutrient solution containing sugar 
and some mineral salts. He found that after the fungus had grown on 
the solution, and had been removed by filtration, the solution itself was 
capable of making rice seedlings grow faster if applied to roots or leaves. 
He concluded that the rapid growth of rice seedlings infected by the 
fungus was caused by some chemical substance secreted by it in the 
plant tissues, and that this same growth-promoting substance was also 
secreted into his nutrient growth-medium. 

This discovery triggered off a lot more work in Japan, though re- 
markably enough not elsewhere. It was shown that the solution on 
which the fungus G. fujikuroi had grown was not only capable of 
accelerating the growth of rice seedlings, but that several other plant 
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species were similarly affected. Eventually, by 1939, two Japanese 
chemists, T. YABUTA and T. HAYASHI, isolated a crystalline material 
which appeared to be the chemical responsible for the growth promotion. 
It was active in very lowconcentrations, of the order of 1 part per million. 
They considered it to be a pure substance and they called it “gibberellin 
A”. We now know that in fact it was not pure, and that probably 
explains why their chemical investigations of the compound over the 
next fifteen years were rather inconclusive. 

However, in the early years of the present decade the importance of 
this Japanese work became more fully appreciated in other countries, 
notably in the United States and in England. Two of my colleagues, 
P. J. CURTIS and B. E. CROsSs, described in 1954 the discovery of a sub- 
stance similar to the Japanese “‘gibberellin A”’, yet obviously chemically 
distinct. This they called gibberellic acid; it was the first truly pure 
gibberellin. Further work in Japan, the United States and this country 
has since shown that four closely related gibberellins are formed by the 
fungus Gibberella fujikuroi; these are called gibberellins A,, A, and Ag, 
and gibberellic acid (=A,). Of these, gibberellic acid is the most easily 
prepared, and usually the most active, and it is this compound which 
has been used in nearly all the work I shall discuss later. In fact, it 
can now be produced industrially by a similar process to that used for 
manufacture of such antibiotics as penicillin or streptomycin, in yields 
at least a hundred times greater than the original Japanese yields of 
“gibberellin A’. Sufficient quantities for widespread experimental 
work have now been available for three or four years. 

We shall never know precisely what the original “gibberellin A”’ was. 
Probably succeeding batches varied in composition, containing varied 
proportions of several of the pure gibberellins we now know. But in 
concluding this brief account of the history of the gibberellins, I want 
to emphasize how much we owe to the early Japanese investigations, 
which were so unaccountably ignored in other countries for so long. 


EFFECTS ON PLANTS 
An immense amount of experimentation has been reported in the last 
three years, and I shall have to describe the main effects of gibberellic 
acid on plant growth by means of selected examples. I shall discuss in 
turn effects on (a) vegetative growth, (5) flowering, (c) fruiting, (d) leaf- 
fall and (e) seed-germination, thus proceeding, in my treatment, 
through succeeding phases of plant development. 


Vegetative growth 

I shall deal first with the effect of gibberellic acid on the growth of 
a few annual plants, whose development is not closely dependent on 
specific environmental influences. A non-branching plant, such as the 
dwarf garden pea ‘Meteor’, responds by a great increase in the rate of 
stem extension. The internodes formed are much longer, but no extra 
internodes are formed. Leaf size is not altered. The plant formed, 
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therefore, is very “leggy”. Flowering is not affected, neither is fruiting. 
Very small doses are needed to produce a big effect; as little as one- 
hundredth of a microgram (a microgram is a one-millionth part of a 
gram) will produce a measurable increase in height of a ‘Meteor’ pea 
seedling (Fig. 42). 

The pattern of response in a branching plant is somewhat different. 
I will take as an example the dwarf, bushy ‘Cupid’ sweat pea. If treated 
with gibberellic acid, branching is suppressed, growth is concentrated 
in a single main axis and a plant similar to a climbing sweet pea is 
produced (Fig. 44). Even the leaf-shape is changed from the ovate 
leaf characteristic of ‘Cupid’ to the lanceolate leaf commonly found in 
tall sweet peas. Similarly a dwarf French bean is converted inte a 
climbing bean (Fig. 45). 

Thus two characteristic effects of gibberellic acid on shoot growth 
are: (a) increased length of internodes; in some species the number of 
internodes may also be increased ; (b) suppression of branching. In some 
plants, but not in all, leaf-size may be increased and leaf-shape altered. 

When, however, we come to consider the effects of gibberellic acid 
on the growth of plants with a less regular pattern of development than 
the simple annuals I have just mentioned, a number of new and in- 
teresting features emerge. As a first example we will consider biennials. 
These typically spend the first growing season as a stemless rosette and 
only produce a stem in the second year. The transition from the stem- 
less rosette to the stalked plant depends usually on exposure to two 
environmental influences, (a) low temperatures during winter, followed 
by (b) the increase in day length in the following spring. These are 
responses to vernalization and photoperiod. If a first year rosette of 
the biennial Hyoscyamus niger is treated with gibberellic acid it will 
bolt and form a stalk without exposure to low temperature. Most 
biennials respond similarly. 

Many of our garden plants, particularly the herbaceous perennials, 
are long-day plants; that is they spend the winter as a dormant bud or 
basal rosette, and form a stalk as a response to lengthening days in the 
spring. Some annuals too are long-day plants, forming little or no 
stem until the day length exceeds a critical value. Even under strictly 
short-day conditions many such plants will bolt immediately if treated 
with gibberellic acid. 


Breaking of dormancy 

The familiar winter dormancy of our deciduous trees and shrubs is 
also a photoperiodic phenomenon, induced by the short days of winter. 
Growth only recommences after exposure to low temperature, or to 
increasing day length in spring, or to both. In several species, notably 
beech and ash, treatment of dormant twigs with gibberellic acid induces 
resumption of growth without exposure to the normal stimuli. Similarly, 
buds on rhizomes of Anemone nemorosa normally develop into new 
shoots only after exposure to low temperature; development will 
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proceed without such a stimulus if the rhizomes are treated with 
gibberellic acid. 

Or again, seedlings produced from seeds of some Rosaceous plants, 
e.g. species of Malus, remain dwarfed and stunted unless the seeds have 
been properly after-ripened, or stratified, by exposure to low tem- 
perature while moist. Such “physiological dwarfs” will resume normal 
growth after treatment with gibberellic acid. 

Non-specific stem dormancy, such as that of potato tubers soon 
after lifting, can also be broken by steeping the tubers in gibberellic 
acid solution. Indeed, if the potato plants are sprayed with gibberellic 
acid while the tubers are developing, the tubers never enter a dormant 
stage and the buds develop shoots while the tubers are still in the ground. 

Thus a further characteristic effect of gibberellins on shoot structures 
is breaking of dormancy, especially those kinds of dormancy which 
normally respond to such stimuli as vernalization or exposure to long- 
day photoperiods. 


Effects on roots 

Gibberellic acid has little effect on root-growth, though heavy 
doses tend to increase the shoot : root ratio, which may have un- 
desirable effects in difficult growing conditions. There is a strong 
suspicion that gibberellins inhibit rooting of cuttings, but very few 
woody plants have been used in rooting experiments; this is a point 


that requires more investigation. 


Flowering 

I have already described how biennials and herbaceous perennials 
bolt if treated with gibberellic acid, even in unfavourable environ- 
mental conditions. In many such cases this bolting is associated, as 
normally, with flowering. ‘This has been observed in such long-day 
plants as species of Adonis, Crepis, Lactuca, Petunia, Polemonium, 
Raphanus, Rudbeckia, Samolus, Silene and Scabiosa, which will flower 
in short-day conditions if treated with gibberellic acid. Similarly 
species of Apium, Brassica, Digitalis, Euphorbia, Hyoscyamus and 
Scrophularia will flower without vernalization if treated with gibberellic 
acid. Though this kind of effect is fairly general, it is not always ob- 
tained and there are some long-day or cold-requiring species which up 
to the present have not been made to flower by gibberellin; in such 
cases the vegetative bolting takes place but no flower buds are initiated. 
These exceptions afford interesting subjects for further investigation. 

While on the subject of flowering, I should mention another physio- 
logical group of plants, the so-called short-day plants. Not many of 
these have been studied in connection with gibberellin effects. One 
such plant which has been investigated, by P. A. THOMPSON and E. C. 
GUTTRIDGE of the Scottish Horticultural Research Institute, is the 
strawberry. This is a plant which initiates flowers only in short-day 
photoperiods, and forms runners only in long-days. If kept in 
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short-days and treated with gibberellic acid, flowering is suppressed and 
runners are produced. Similarly flowering of the short-day succulent 
Kalanchoé is suppressed by gibberellic acid. Thus in these plants, as 
in the long-day plants, the effect of gibberellin treatment is to induce 
developments normally induced by long-day photoperiods. Flowering 
of some short-day plants, however, is little affected by gibberellin, and 
this group as a whole needs further study. 


Fruit growth 

I come next to fruit growth. Not much has been done yet in this 
field, but two observations may be of interest. The first is in con- 
nection with the growth of seedless grapes. ‘The culture of this kind of 
dessert grape, practised on a large scale in California, has two difficul- 
ties. In some varieties the fruit-stalks remain very short, so that the 
branches are very tight and many berries go mouldy. In other varieties, 
though fruit stalk is fairly normal, the berries fail to swell properly. 
Both these faults can be remedied to some extent by “girdling” the 
bark of the main stem, but this is a troublesome and expensive pro- 
cedure. It has recently been found that if the bunches are sprayed with 
gibberellin just after fruit-set, normal stalk and berry growth proceeds 
and fruit of much better quality is produced. Thousands of acres of 
vines have been so treated in California during the last two growing 
seasons. It is interesting to note that seeded grapes usually respond 
much less, though some encouraging results have recently been re- 
ported from France. 

The second observation I shall mention is in connection with 
parthenocarpic development of fruits, that is development without 
normal pollination. Chemical fruit-setting agents have been known 
for some time, and preparations which will set tomatoes without 
pollination are in commercial use. However, many species of plant 
completely fail to respond to these substances, notably apples, pears 
and other Rosaceous species. Quite a number of these will respond to 
gibberellic acid, or to a mixture of gibberellin with one of the auxin- 
type fruit-setting agents; parthenocarpic apples and fruits of several 
Rosa spp. have recently been obtained in this way. 


Leaf-fall 

The development of autumn colour in the leaves of our deciduous 
trees and shrubs, and leaf-fall, are responses to the shortening length 
of day in autumn, and can be prevented experimentally by giving 
supplementary artificial light. ‘Trees near street lamps often show 
delayed leaf-fall. If the leaves of such plants are sprayed with gibberellic 
acid, this treatment too causes a delay of several weeks in colouring 
and leaf-fall; it can be particularly well demonstrated in cherry and 
ash. I mention this effect, not because it has any great practical signi- 
ficance, but because it is yet another example of the way in which 
gibberellins simulate the effects of long-day photoperiods. 
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Seed germination 

We have already seen that gibberellic acid accelerates many plant 
growth processes. The germination of seeds is a form of growth and 
germination is frequently accelerated by gibberellic acid. In seeds 
which in any case germinate readily the effect may be slight, but even 
such a slight effect may have its uses ; at present, large-scale experiments 
are in progress in several countries in which the use of gibberellic acid 
is being studied in connection with the production of malt from barley 
grain. Here the prospect of shortening the germination period by only 
a few days has great practical significance. 

But it is on some dormant seeds that gibberellic acid has its most 
striking effects. Some seeds are sensitive to light and will not germinate 
in darkness. Bright light is not necessary to induce good germination, 
and it is the red wave-lengths that are most effective. Some varieties 
of lettuce are excellent examples of this kind of dormancy, scarcely 
germinating at all in the absence of light, and such lettuce seeds can be 
made to give complete germination in darkness if treated with gibber- 
ellic acid. There are some seeds, of course, which will only germinate 
in darkness, Phacelia spp. for example; it would be interesting to know 
what gibberellic acid would do to these. 


SCIENTIFIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GIBBERELLINS 
I hope I have now given you some idea of the remarkable range of 


responses which gibberellic acid will induce in plants. It is in any case 
astonishing that a group of related chemicals synthesized by a single 
species of parasitic fungus should induce such diverse, yet essentially 
natural effects. But recent research has shown that there is something 
more fundamental involved than striking responses to a “wonder- 
drug”. 

The first clue to this was afforded by the response of dwarf plants. 
At the beginning of this lecture I showed slides illustrating the very big 
response of ‘Meteor’ peas and ‘Cupid’ sweet-peas. It is with such gene- 
tic dwarfs that gibberellins produce biggest effects. ‘Thus a medium- 
tall pea responds less than a dwarf, and a very tall pea, such as 
‘Improved Pilot’, scarcely shows any response at all, even to large doses 
of gibberellic acid. This is a fairly general phenomenon, and it has 
now been observed in quite a number of unrelated species, perhaps 
the nicest example being with the single-gene mutant dwarfs of maize 
studied by B. 0. PHINNEY in California. In all these cases the effect of 
gibberellic acid is to turn the genetic dwarf into a plant similar to the 
normal plant from which the dwarf originally arose by mutation. This 
situation suggests the possibility that the dwarf is dwarf because it has 
lost the capacity to produce some growth-inducing compound which 
the tall plant can make, a growth-inducing compound with properties 
like those of gibberellic acid. From this point of view the tall plant 
fails to respond to gibberellic acid because it can itself produce suffi- 
cient of something which does the same job. Whatever the force of this 
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argument, at least it was thoughts of this kind that set people examining 
plant tissues for substances with properties like gibberellic acid. In 
1956, C. A. WEST and B. O. PHINNEY in California and MARGARET RADLEY 
in England, produced the first evidence that such substances do exist. 
We now know that they are widespread in plant tissues and in 1958 it 
was shown by K. MACMILLAN and P. J. SUTER that one giberellin-like 
substance in runner-bean seeds is identical with the gibberellin A, 
produced by the fungus Gibberella fujikurot. Thus we now know that 
the gibberellins occur naturally in plants, and we can feel fairly certain 
that they are important natural hormones controlling growth and 
development. 

This discovery greatly increases the significance of the way in which 
gibberellic acid simulates the effects of long-day photoperiods or 
vernalization at various stages of plant development. In his recent 
Masters Lectures, PROFESSOR J. P. HUDSON expressed the view that the 
responses of plants to photoperiod or vernalization were probably 
based on induced synthesis of active chemicals or hormones. It now 
appears likely that the gibberellins are among the hormones involved. 
It is instructive to reflect that this, our first major clue to the nature of 
the long-suspected chemical basis to responses to photoperiod, should 
have arisen directly from the observations of a Japanese plant patholo- 
gist on a disease of rice, made as long ago as 1926. 1n many ways this 
is typical of the development of scientific knowledge. 


PRACTICAL PROSPECTS 
I hope that I have been able to give you a different impression of the 
significance of the gibberellins from that given in some of the over- 
enthusiastic popular articles that have appeared. It is not in the pro- 
duction of gigantic plants or monstrous fruits that the practical future 
of the gibberellins must be sought. Rather it is in the greater control 
which we may be able to exercise over plant development. PROFESSOR 
HUDSON, in the lectures I have already mentioned, made the point that 
plant development can be controlled by manipulating the environ- 
ment. He described how a raspberry shoot could be made to fruit in 
six months after initiation of the bud, instead of the normal two years, 
by proper artificial management of vernalization and photoperiod. A 
further prospect, which he also mentioned, is that this manipulation of 
natural environmental influences might be supplemented by chemical 
treatments. I have shown today that in many different ways gibberellin 
treatment can be used to replace vernalization or long-day photoperiods. 
Indeed, PROFESSOR HUDSON described how gibberellic acid treatment 
could be used to break winter dormancy of raspberry shoots instead of 
the normal exposure to low temperature. It is in this direction that we 
should look for practical uses of the gibberellins. We should have in 
mind such uses as acceleration of seeding in biennials, control of 
flowering in perennials, control of dormancy in shoots, tubers, bulbs 
and seeds. It may be possible to grow cold-requiring plants in warm 
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countries and long-day plants in the short-day conditions of lower 
latitudes. ‘These are prospects only at the moment. Such information 
as we have at present on the physiological effects of gibberellins on 
plants refer only to a very restricted range of species. We badly need 
a wider body of observations. 
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THE NATIONAL FRUIT TRIALS 
J. M. S. Potter, N.D.H. 


Lecture given on October 6, 1959 (H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., D.SC., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


Wis I was first asked to give this talk it was to have been on the 
subject of gooseberries, and as I believe this to be about the most 
neglected of our hardy fruits I agreed. However, on thinking it over, 
there seemed very little to say about gooseberries that had not already 
been said many times and I came to the conclusion that it would be 
of more general interest, and also more timely, if I talked about the 
National Fruit Trials, as the original scheme, which was started at 
Wisley in 1922, and with which I have been associated since 1935, is 
to close down within the next twelve months, thereby ending a chapter 
in the history of the Society. The Secretary kindly allowed the change 
of subject. 

The desirability of establishing trials of hardy fruits had been under 
consideration for some time by both The Royal Horticultural Society 
and the Ministry of Agriculture before approval for the scheme was 
given by the Development Committee of the Treasury in September 
1922. It was believed then, as indeed it still is, that the future of the 
fruit-growing industry was dependent upon the ability of the home 
grower to supply the market with high quality fruit at a price low enough 
to compete economically with imported fruit, and the primary object 
of the trials was to help the industry by assessing the commercial merits 
of new introductions. 

It was agreed that the scheme should be conducted and financed 
jointly by the R.H.S. and the Ministry, the Society providing the 
land, buildings and staff, and the Ministry an annual grant which, it 
was hoped, would become progressively less as—and if—the sale of 
fruit brought in some profit. Sales proved to be very erratic as the site 
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Photo by Oregonian” 

Fic. 41—Cornus nuttallii. An unusually fine tree believed to be over 100 years old, 
in a garden at Milwaukie, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. This tree is about 
65 feet in height 
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INFLUENCE OF GIBBERELLINS ON PLANT GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Fic. 42—‘ Meteor’ pea seedlings, 4 weeks after application of gibberellic acid (GA). 
Reading from right to left: Nos. 1 and 2 were untreated; No. 3 received 
oor microgram GA. Thereafter doses increased in twofold steps up to 
No. 13, on the extreme left, which received 10°24 micrograms GA (see p. 169) 


Photos, 1.C 1. Photo. Dept. 

Fic. 43—Wheat seedlings grown in nutrient solution (/eft), and (right) in a similar 
solution containing 2 micrograms/ml. gibberellic acid. This is similar to the 
effects of ‘‘bakanae’’ disease in rice 
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Fic. 46—Lettuce ‘Grand Rapids’. On left, untreated; on right, 2 weeks after a 
single spray with o-o1 per cent. gibberellic acid 


Photo, L. S. Clarke 
HYBRID PASSION FLOWER 


Fic. 47—Left: Passiflora quadrangularis; centre: P. < caponii ‘ John Innes’; 
right: P. racemosa (see p. 185) 
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Fic. 49—Part of the above orchard 10 years later 
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Fic. 50—View of Brogdaie Farm when taken over by the National Fruit Trials in 
1953 


Photo, Ministry of Agriculture (Croton copyright) 


Fic. 51—Same view 6 years later showing part of collection of apples 
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VINES IN THE OPEN AIR 
Fic. 52—An exhibit of grapes which were picked from the open air at Cambridge. 


Shown by pr. H. R. YOUNGMAN on September 15, 1959. A Silver Hogg 
Medal was awarded for this exhibit 


Photos, E. Downward 


Fic. 53—A fine vine grown by DR. H. R. YOUNGMAN at Cambridge, from which 
part of the exhibit shown above was picked (see p. 186) 
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J. E. Downward 
WINTER-FLOWERING PLANT COMPETITION 
Fic. 54—Trachycarpus fortunei, grown in the open and shown by SIR RALPH 
CLARKE, Borde Hill, Haywards Heath, which won first prize in the Class 2 
for a tree or shrub in fruit on January 26, 1960 


Fic. 55—Galanthus elwesii var. whittallii, shown by MR. E. B. ANDERSON of West 
Porlock, which won first prize in the Class 1 for a bulbous plant in bloom 
on January 26, 1960 
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at Wisley is in a frost pocket and at least two seasons in every three the 
crop was largely destroyed by frost, so the Trials never became self- 
supporting as had been originally hoped. 

The name ‘‘ National Fruit Trials’? was not used until 1943, and 
during the first twenty years the scheme was known as the ‘‘Commercial 
Fruit Trials.” It was administered by a joint committee consisting of 
five members nominated by the Society and five by the Ministry, under 
a chairman mutually agreed. Many famous horticulturists and scientists 
who have served on this committee include DR. BATESON, the first 
chairman, SIR DANIEL HALL, SIR WILLIAM LOBJOIT, SIR RONALD HATTON, 
SIR JOHN FRYER, PROFESSOR BARKER, PROFESSOR WALLACE, DR. H. V. 
TAYLOR, MR. F, J. CHITTENDEN, MR. E. A. BUNYARD, MR. SPENCER MOUNT 
and MR. PAGET NORBURY. The tradition is being maintained, as some 
of our leading authorities on fruit are members of the present committee. 
MR. THOMAS NEAME, the chairman, served on the Wisley Committee 
for many years, then there is DR. F. R. TUBBS, PROFESSOR H. G. H. KEARNS, 
MR. E, VINSON and, following in the footsteps of their fathers, MR. J. W. S. 
MOUNT and MR. C. P. NORBURY, to mention only a few. Plant breeders 
and pathologists serve on our sub-committees, so we have the assistance 
of representatives of all aspects of the fruit-growing industry. However, 
I am digressing. 

The original scheme aimed at testing and assessing the potential 
market value of varieties of all the fruits and nuts normally grown out 
of doors in this country, and enabling growers to see varieties of promise 
as soon as possible after they were raised, growing on a scale sufficient 
to judge them. In the early trials peaches, apricots, nectarines, grapes, 
figs and medlars were not included, nor were cider apples, as this would 
have meant duplicating work that was already being carried out at Long 
Ashton Research Station. Cherries were included at first, but after a 
few years it became obvious that they could not be grown successfully 
at Wisley because of unsuitable soil and the problem of marauding birds, 
so in 1931 an agreement was made with the Kent Farm Institute at 
Sittingbourne, who generously agreed to conduct the N.F.T. Variety 
Trial and to maintain the cherry variety collection, and for nearly thirty 
years the work of testing new cherries has been going on in the midst 
of the cherry-growing county of Kent. 

To get back to the start of the trials, in 1922 a notice was inserted 
in the press and in the Society’s JOURNAL to bring the scheme to the 
attention of growers, and some growers were approached individually, 
but the response was very disappointing. In 1923 a reminder appeared 
in the press and growers who were known to have promising new 
varieties were again asked personally if they would send them for trial. 
At the end of the first year the trial grounds, including nursery and 
stool-bed but excluding land occupied by the variety collections, did not 
exceed 5} acres (Fig. 48). Nowadays a greater area than this is needed 
for only one of our several apple trials at Brogdale. As the years went 
by and interest was aroused by the first crops, the scheme became more 
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widely known and extra land was acquired from time to time until the 
trials and collections had expanded to 42 acres. There was no more 
land available at Wisley and in 1943 began the undesirable practice of 
grubbing out trees to make room for new varieties, thus prematurely 
terminating some of the trials. 

As the trials became established, the amount of recording increased 
and the committee regularly expressed concern at the way this work was 
interfered with by the need for the trials officer to be doing other work. 
This included the retail sale of fruit as well as the normal work of run- 
ning the trials, conducting pollination experiments in the field and in 
the orchard house, giving demonstrations, dealing with correspondence 
and seeing visitors, press and trade representatives and many parties 
from overseas. Once or twice there was a suggestion that this work 
should even be added to by instituting trials of apples grown on different 
rootstocks, but this was beyond the scope of the scheme, and the same 
can be said for suggestions that we should grow varieties on various soils, 
with various manurial and spray treatments. We just did not have the 
space for this and it is far better left to the research stations. 

The trial ground at Wisley, which lies in the valley of the Wey and 
is only about 60 feet above sea level, has always been subject to late 
spring frosts. To aggravate matters, the soil is Bagshot sand which 
warms up rapidly in the spring and so induces early flowering. While 
it was important to discover which varieties could best withstand spring 
frosts, low spring temperatures occurred so frequently in the early 
thirties that cropping was seriously interfered with and the value of the 
records much reduced. 

The committee therefore decided to experiment with orchard heaters 
and in the spring of 1934 they were all ready to go into action but there 
was no frost and after a dry summer bumper crops of all varieties 
strained storage space to the uttermost. But in May 1935 the oil heaters 
were brought into use on about 4 acres of Deers Farm. ‘They raised the 
temperature throughout the night by a few degrees and would un- 
doubtedly have saved the crop in that area but for the fact that there 
was only enough oil for one night; the frost was prolonged and severe 
that year and the crop was wiped out. It was then decided that no 
further attempts should be made to combat frost which continued to 
take its toll with depressing frequency until in 1950 one more effort 
was made when, in co-operation with the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Engineering two experiments were set up, covering about 
3 acres between them. The first aimed at fanning down warm air by 
means of a helicopter blade mounted 40 feet above the ground on a 
pylon, and the second used the latent heat of water applied in the form 
of a continuous spray. 

Ironically, no serious frosts occurred during the four years these 
experiments were in progress, but in the fifth year, when they were no 
longer running, severe frost wiped out the entire crop. From the 
temperature records taken, inconclusive though they were, we feel sure 
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that either of the two experiments would in the event of a severe frost 
have given us a useful lead in the problem of frost protection. Field 
experiments of this kind, though they have to wait for suitable weather, 
are an essential supplement to controlled laboratory experiments, as 
results under artificial conditions do not necessarily reflect those that 
occur in nature. 

Because of inherent limitations, the trials at Wisley were more in the 
nature of observation plots than true variety trials. New varieties were 
generally planted in single plots without any randomization, one of 
the principal objects of which is to allow for soil variation and thus give 
a truer picture of the behaviour of a variety. At Wisley, however, this 
was of less importance than it might be elsewhere, as the soil over the 
whole of the trial ground varies very little, being mainly fine sand over- 
lying sand, except in one area where the top-soil overlies sand with 
gravel. 

Despite the disadvantages under which we worked at Wisley, we 
were able to issue reports from time to time. The first comprehensive 
report appeared in the JOURNAL in 1932 and others were published at 
intervals until 1950, which will probably prove to be the last covering 
our work at Wisley. 

How did varieties come to be planted in the trials? It was hoped 
that raisers or introducers of new varieties would exhibit them before 
the Fruit and Vegetable Committee, who would recommend sending 
the most promising of them for trial at Wisley. This procedure is still 
available, but very few varieties reach us in this way now. The Trials 
Committee itself was also allowed to choose varieties. In 1928 it was 
agreed that varieties raised at the research stations might be accepted 
for trial without going before any committee and it is in this way that we 
now receive most of our new varieties. It will be agreed that this is the 
most sensible procedure. The professional plant breeder knows what 
he is about, and is not likely to send a variety for trial unless he is fairly 
sure of its worth. An amateur who has raised a new variety very under- 
standably looks on it with the eye of a fond parent, and is blind to the 
faults that a commercial grower or buyer would be quick to see. Also, 
of course, varieties suitable for a private garden are not necessarily 
suitable for commerce. 

All trial varieties were sent to Wisley in the form of grafts, buds or 
cuttings so that they could be propagated there and thus start level and 
comparisons would not be vitiated by differences in rootstock or age of 
plant. This is still the procedure. In the original scheme all new 
varieties were tested first of all at the cental station at Wisley and after 
a suitable period of trial the more promising were re-propagated and 
sent to sub-stations in various parts of the country for further test. 

A new variety submitted for trial has always remained the property 
of the sender, and the National Fruit Trials undertakes not to allow 
propagating material to leave the trial grounds without permission, 
except to go to the sub-stations for extended trial. We have from time 
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to time been given permission to distribute material, more particularly 
of promising varieties from overseas, or when a private raiser has had 
no wish to make a profit out of his variety. 

The number of trees of each variety planted would today be con- 
sidered very large for observation plots of this kind, the unit for apples 
being forty trees, for pears and plums, twenty. In the apple trial, 
twenty trees were worked on M.XII, ten on M.I and ten on M.II. The 
trees on M.XII were half standards and were to be regarded as the 
permanent trees with those on M.I and M.II as fillers. ‘The trial was 
planted at 10 feet x 15 feet, the trees on M.I and M.II alternating with 
those on M.XII, the idea being that when it became necessary to 
remove the fillers the M.XIIs would be left on the diagonal at about 
28 feet. Quite apart from the fact that M.XII is little used now, this 
would be considered an extraordinary plant today. The stock used for 
pears was Quince A, which we still use today, and plums were mainly 
on Myrobalan B and Common Mussel. In the matter of spraying, 
manuring, pruning, etc., the treatment was similar to that used on a 
good commercial holding and no variety received special treatment 
except under very unusual circumstances. 

In addition to the trials themselves, the scheme provided for standard 
collections of all kinds of hardy fruits to be maintained for purposes of 
comparison, synonymy and nomenclature. Our collections have been 
cosmopolitan in nature since the apple collection was augmented in the 
early years by a number of European and Canadian varieties. 

Now a word about the sub-stations. With our very variable climate 
it was from the first recognized that varieties would have to be tested 
in a number of different environments, and sub-stations have always 
formed an integral part of the scheme. To begin with these sub-stations 
were generally attached to local education authority farm schools, the 
first ones being in Yorkshire, Worcestershire, Cambridgeshire and 
Cornwall, with the John Innes Horticultural Institution at Merton and 
Long Ashton Research Station near Bristol. Other plots all over the 
country were later brought into the scheme. This arrangement was not 
always satisfactory because some plots were in frost pockets, others were 
liable to be closed down and started up elsewhere, while cultivation 
was not always sound and plants might be destroyed without notice. 
The present arrangement, which I will mention later, is much more 
satisfactory. 

For the trials to be of real value to the national fruit scheme, a great 
deal of recording must be carried out. Accurate, detailed botanical 
descriptions have to be made not only of the fruit itself but of the tree 
habit, winter characters, foliage and flowers if the work of classification, 
synonymy and nomenclature is to be carried on. Besides this, for the 
information of the potential grower, crop weights, flowering and polli- 
nation records have to be taken, grading, picking, packing, transport 
and storage qualities assessed and susceptibility to pests, disease, chemi- 
cal sprays, frost and other climatic hazards noted. Advice given to 
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growers on pollination is based on hand-pollination experiments carried 
out in an insect-proof orchard house co-ordinated with flowering 
records taken in the field. 

As soon as the trials started to crop, those in charge began to realize 
what a tremendous task they had been set. The amount of recording 
to be carried out was often out of all proportion to the staff available 
and we were almost overwhelmed by the rush of work at certain times 
of the year. It is only recently that serious consideration has been given 
to this problem as there has always been a tendency by those not actually 
involved to regard fruit trials on the same level as trials of vegetables, 
cereals or other short-lived crops, where yield is often the main factor. 
With fruit, the size, shape, appearance, quality, season of ripening 
and susceptibility to pest or disease are as important as weight of crop. 

The ability to assess many of these characters can only come with 
experience so it is important that the technical staff should remain with 
the trials as long as possible to acquire a sound standard for judging 
these qualities, many of which cannot be assessed by exact measure- 
ment. A new variety has a hard time of it to reach our very high 
standards, for it is no good recommending a new variety to a grower 
unless it has proved as good as the best standard varieties, and better in 
at least one respect. Growers are not going to discard their old varieties, 
representing the work of many years, for something that will do no 
better. To begin with, a technical officer or recorder tends to be far 
too enthusiastic when it comes to judging flavour and other characters, 
and it takes many years of experience to acquire a really balanced 
judgment. 

In assessing a variety, consideration must also be given to the 
different requirements of the fruit industry, of which the fresh fruit 
market is only a part, and that not the largest. By far the greatest 
proportion of the soft fruit grown in this country goes to the processer 
and in the National Fruit Trials we have always borne in mind the 
needs of the jam manufacturer, the canner, and more recently the quick 
freezer, while apples and pears have been tested in cold and natural 
store. For all these aspects of our work we co-operate with the food 
research laboratories at Leatherhead and Campden and with the Ditton 
Laboratory near Maidstone. When crops were light it was possible to 
test the natural storage qualities of apples and pears at Wisley, but the 
records were never consecutive, as our storage space was not large 
enough to cope with the occasional heavy crop and in those years the 
fruit had to be stored in heaps. 

So much for Wisley and the original scheme. I would now like to 
say something about our new station. In 1945 a small committee of the 
Agricultural Research Council was set up to review existing and future 
research in fruit, and the National Fruit Trials came under review. 
It was agreed that the existing site at Wisley had too many limitations; 
it was in a frost pocket, the soil was not a typical fruit soil, and there 
was no land available for expansion. In view of all this and also because 
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the trials were growing out of all proportion to their small beginnings, 
it was decided that they should be moved from Wisley and should no 
longer be the responsibility of the Society, though it was not at once 
settled who should have the responsibility. One suggestion was that 
the trials should come under the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Re- 
search Council but it was finally agreed that they might perhaps fit into 
the then newly formed National Agricultural Advisory Service. Doubts 
have been expressed as to the wisdom of this solution, not so much 
because it is an advisory service as because the trials are a kind of hybrid 
between research and experiment. 

At any rate, in 1946 the search for a new site began, mainly in Kent 
which, besides being a fruit growing county is easy of access for visitors. 
As the trials had been associated with East Malling for many years, the 
aim was to find something reasonably near there and eventually a site 
was found four or five miles away. It consisted of over 400 acres of 
woodland but as adjoining land had been cleared of trees and was now 
growing fruit satisfactorily it seemed a suitable place for the trials. 
It was not until over a hundred acres had been cleared that it was 
discovered that much of the land was infected with the bootlace or 
honey fungus, Armillaria mellea, and after consultation with the 
pathologists it was given up. 

The search went on and many farms were surveyed before, in 
October 1952, Brogdale Farm was acquired. This farm lies immediately 
to the south of Faversham on the northern slope of the North Downs. 
There is free air drainage and the land rises in a gentle slope from 
120 to 200 feet. Its one disadvantage is that it is somewhat exposed. 
The soil is mainly drift varying from 9 inches to well over 3 feet over- 
lying chalk. There are small areas of brick earth suitable for cherry 
growing and some areas of clay with flints. The soil is probably rather 
below average for fruit growing but perhaps that is all to the good, as 
really first-class soil might give us unrealistic results. 

Although Wisley may have had many disadvantages, it provided a 
number of lessons which could be put to good use in establishing the 
new trials. We knew from experience there that at least 95 per cent 
of the new varieties received for trial would prove inferior to, or no 
better than, existing commercial varieties. Therefore to establish large 
permanent trials on the new site would entail considerable waste of 
land if the bulk of the varieties were in time to prove unsuitable. All 
new varieties of tree fruits are therefore planted in preliminary trials, 
or perhaps screening trial is a better expression. The trees are on a 
comparatively dwarfing rootstock planted fairly close and this, com- 
bined with light pruning, induces early fruiting so that after about ten 
years, with five or six years’ cropping, it should be possible to determine 
which varieties show enough promise to be planted in a main trial. 

In connection with these screening trials, we have a very satisfactory 
arrangement with those research stations where there are active plant 
breeding programmes. The directors of East Malling, John Innes, 
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Long Ashton, and the Scottish Horticultural Research Institute where 
they are breeding strawberries, have agreed to send us units of their 
initial selections. We are thus able to help the plant breeder in assessing 
the merits of his new seedlings and at the same time the growers will 
be able to have advance knowledge of those varieties that might have 
some commercial future. 

By the time we took over Brogdale, we had accumulated something 
like a hundred new apple varieties for the first preliminary trial. This 
was planted in the winter of 1953-54 and we have already had two crops 
from it. Another trial of new apples was planted in 1955-56, another 
in 1958-59 and we propose planting a further one during the coming 
winter. We shall then have four preliminary apple trials in progress 
and it is possible that by the end of the first ten years there may be six 
or even seven, all at different stages of development. By then we should 
have obtained sufficient information from the first trial to allow us to 
grub it and reclaim the land for future planting. The same applies to 
pears, of which we have two trials in progress and a third to be planted 
this winter, and plums of which we have one trial planted. All our 
cherry trees are being propagated at East Malling from virus-free 
material and so far we have one trial planted and hope to have three 
further ones within the next two years. 

We have three main tree fruit trials, one of apples, one of pears and 
one of plums, comprising varieties which have previously shown real 
promise, and duplicates of these main trials and of the soft fruit trials 
are planted at one or more of the Ministry’s Experimental Horticultural 
Stations, which have taken the place of our old sub-stations. Efford in 
Hampshire has apples, pears and soft fruit; Fairfield in Lancashire 
has soft fruit; Luddington in Warwickshire has apples, pears, plums 
and soft fruit; Rosewarne in Cornwall has soft fruit and a collection of 
apples suited to the West, and Stockbridge House in Yorkshire has 
soft fruits and observation trials of a wide range of apples and plums. 
The recording at the Experimental Horticultural Stations is done by 
their own staff, with guidance from us, and records requiring analysis 
are sent to the statistician at East Malling. 

When the final selection is made from the preliminary trials, sets of 
trees of the chosen varieties will be sent to the appropriate sub-stations 
as well as being transferred to our own main trials. 

You may like to know what rootstocks and planting distances we use. 
In the main apple trial, the trees are on M.II in a permanent plant of 
24 feet x 24 feet. In the preliminary apple trials it is M.VII planted at 
15 feet x 15 feet. This is a semi-dwarfing stock and a 15-foot plant 
might seem rather close, but these are short-term trials for a period of 
ten to twelve years only and the distance is not close when compared 
with the original plant at Wisley, where trees on three different stocks 
were planted at 1o feet x 15 feet. The rootstock used for pears is 
Quince A, and in the main and preliminary trials the planting distances 
are 20 feet x 20 feet and 15 feet x 15§ feet, respectively. When we 
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receive a new pear for trial we very rarely know anything about its com- 
patibility with this rootstock so as a precaution half the trees are double 
worked with ‘Beurré Hardy’ as intermediate. With plums the rootstock 
in the main trial is Brompton planted at 20 feet x 20 feet, and in the 
preliminary trial Myrobalan B at 15 feet x 15 feet. 

In the main trials we have twelve trees of each variety in six repli- 
cates of two. In the preliminary trials we plant eight trees of each 
variety in two replicates of four, which is considerably less than the 
forty trees of each variety that used to be planted at Wisley, but never- 
theless we hope eventually to obtain much more information from these 
small units than we did from the large ones, mainly because of the 
replication. 

Soft fruits follow much the same pattern. We have at present pre- 
liminary trials of strawberries and raspberries consisting mainly of 
seedlings from research stations, and main trials of strawberries, black 
and red currants and gooseberries. 

It is rather interesting to compare the varieties grown today with 
those we grew at Wisley twenty or thirty years ago. With perhaps one 
or two exceptions, the gooseberries and black currants are the same, 
very few new varieties having been raised in the intervening years. 
Much the same can be said of red currants, although there have recently 
been one or two new introductions from the United States. Amongst 
raspberries however, the only two varieties which appear to have sur- 
vived and are grown to any extent today are ‘Lloyd George’ and ‘Norfolk 
Giant’, and among strawberries only ‘Huxley’ and ‘Royal Sovereign’ 
are still widely grown. 

The disappearance of many of the old and popular varieties of 
strawberry and raspberry is due first and foremost to the ravages of 
virus diseases. However, the research stations have been working on 
this problem for some time, and something can now be done to combat 
viruses. When we receive a strawberry for trial from somewhere other 
than a research station we immediately send a small unit to East Malling 
for virus test and treatment if necessary. Raspberries are sent to the 
Scottish Research Institute. Varieties from research stations have of 
course been virus-tested already. If after trial at Brogdale the variety 
or seedling proves to have merit, a clone of known health status is 
then available at East Malling or in Scotland to provide a propagating 
unit without further delay. 

All our main variety trials of strawberries are established with 
healthy material and the results are used in drawing up the list of 
varieties recommended to the Nuclear Stock Association as most 
profitable for their members. Our connection with this association is 
likely to grow. For those who may not know much about this Associa- 
tion, it is a growers’ co-operative organization formed during 1953 to 
undertake the propagation of any nuclear horticultural stock, including 
seeds, which may be required by raisers of special stock, grown in 
accordance with standards laid down by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
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Fisheries and Food, and also to undertake the sale of horticultural stock 
to eligible raisers of special stock. 

To give one example, the Association receives from East Malling 
a few plants of a virus-tested clone of a variety of strawberry for large- 
scale propagation. ‘This propagation has to satisfy strict isolation and 
cultural conditions and the resultant runners are subject to careful 
inspection and if found to attain the desired standard of health, qualify 
as certified Foundation Stock from which can be propagated the plants 
sold to eligible growers. 

Returning to the virus problem, we have obtained from East Malling 
virus-free material of the main rootstocks we use and we have also 
received some virus-free mother trees of apples, all of which provides us 
with the basis for propagating and planting healthy material. 

Another of our activities is in connection with the Ministry’s 
Certification schemes. For example, a large collection of black currant 
varieties was built up and an attempt made to sort out synonymy. On 
this we produced a classification key for what we regard as distinct 
varieties which the Ministry uses in certifying nursery stock. 

Collections of all kinds of hardy fruits have been planted at Brogdale 
including peaches, nectarines and apricots, nuts, vines, quinces and 
berries of all kinds. The collections form a very important part of the 
trials scheme and without them much of our work could never have 
been attempted. They provide a unique living reference library of old 
and new, native and foreign varieties and a source of material true to 
name for flowering records, pollination experiments and plant-breeding 
material. We are, for example, often asked whether such and such a 
variety flowers at the same time as so and so, and whether they are 
suitable pollinators for one another. Again, we may be asked by a plant 
breeder for material of a large number of varieties showing a par- 
ticular character—late flowering for instance, or resistance to some 
disease. ‘The varieties themselves may have more faults than virtues, 
but have the one good quality the worker is looking for and which may 
be passed on to their progeny. Or perhaps a pathologist wants to find 
out just what it is that makes one variety resistant while another suc- 
cumbs. In addition, a large collection of varieties is invaluable for 
sorting out synonymy and nomenclature and for carrying out various 
pieces of pomological classification. 

We often find varieties growing under different names which are 
apparently identical, or varieties of the same name which seem to vary 
rather a lot. Small observation plots can be planted and in time their 
identities are sorted out. Work of this sort is really valuable, as the 
nomenclature of most hardy fruits is somewhat involved, and any 
simplification is very much to be desired. In this connection we are 
working on a national register of apple varieties, which entails going 
through the life-histories of all varieties grown in this country over the 
last hundred years. Many have collected scores of synonyms during 
their long lives and even new varieties have managed to collect a few 
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through a change of mind on the part of the raiser or introducer. Our 
aim is to produce a register of correct names, with details of parentage 
and so on, a brief description, lists of references and synonyms. 

The detailed life-histories that we have made of all the varieties in 
our collection are a great help here as we thus had ready to hand all 
possible details of about half the three or four thousand varieties we 
expect the register to contain. Many of the varieties studied have of 
course disappeared beyond recall, and these will not be included in 
the register, which is fortunate, for if they were included it would about 
quadruple the number of varieties, making the register too daunting for 
the ordinary person to wade through. 

Although we are working mainly with the interests of the commercial 
grower in mind, we realize that the amateur may find our variety col- 
lections and our trials of use, so we hope that, even when we have no 
physical link with the Society, it will continue to take an interest in the 
trials and so ensure that the amateur will be kept informed of our work. 

I have tried to give you a picture of the trials and their progress 
since 1922. I doubt very much if those who started these trials en- 
visaged the size and influence they would attain. However, I do feel 
that if sIR WILLIAM LoBjoIT and Mk. F. J. CHITTENDEN were alive today, 
two men who probably did more than anyone else for the science 
and art of horticulture, they would be pleased with what we have 
accomplished. 


A HYBRID PASSION FLOWER 


K. A. Beckett 
(John Innes Horticultural Institution) 


I June 1955 a hybrid Passion flower from the John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution received the Award of Merit at a Fortnightly 
Show of The Royal Horticultural Society under the name of ‘John 
Innes’. The striking appearance of flower and leaf, especially so when 
considering the parentage, and the fact that numerous young plants 
have been distributed to botanical and private gardens make the follow- 
ing history and description worth-while. 

A number of Passiflora species flourish in the warm east corridor at 
Bayfordbury, among them P. quadrangularis and P. racemosa. Few of 
the fifty-odd species known to cultivation differ more widely, and it was 
primarily curiosity that prompted the foreman, MR. W. J. CAPON, to see 
if a hybrid could be obtained between them. This was in 1953. Of the 
crosses made only one set fruit, and from the many seeds this fruit 
contained only one germinated. The first true leaves produced by this 
solitary seedling were so much like those of the seed parent, P. quad- 
rangularis, that it was thought to be an accidental self. Not unnaturally 
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interest waned and for a time it was almost forgotten until one day it was 
observed to be putting forth trilobed leaves. ‘This quickly re-aroused 
interest, and from then until its third year, the Institution’s photo- 
grapher, MR. L. S. CLARKE, kept its history fully documented with some 
excellent photographs. In 1954 the seedling flowered for the first time, 
when it was immediately realized to be something of real horticultural 
merit (Fig. 47). 

Subsequently it was planted out into one of the corridor beds where 
it now grows with great vigour and bears a constant succession of 
5-inch-wide, purple and white passion flowers. Only the annual winter 
pruning, so necessary to keep it within bounds, cuts short this non-stop 
display. 

In view of its distinctive appearance, and unusual parentage, I 
herewith propose for Passiflora quadrangularis x racemosa the collective 
name caponii, in honour of MR. W. J. CAPON, its originator, keeping the 
name ‘John Innes’ for the cultivar represented by this first, and so far 
only, cross. 

A herbarium specimen has been placed in the Institution’s her- 
barium, and in accordance with article 41 of the 1958 International Code 
of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants there follows a short Latin diag- 
nosis. Cytological investigation shows this hybrid to be triploid. Both 
the parents are diploid with 2n = 18 chromosomes. Passiflora ‘John 
Innes’ has 2n = 27 which suggests that it arose from the fusion of an 
unreduced egg of P. quadrangularis with a normally reduced pollen 
grain of P. racemosa. This would account for the predominating 
quadrangularis characteristics. 

No fruits have ever been seen on Passiflora ‘John Innes’. Before it 
was found to be a triploid many attempts were made to self and back- 
cross it to the parent plants, but with no success. This of course is to 
be expected as triploid hybrids arising in this way are invariably sterile. 

An attempt will be made this year to produce a fertile hexaploid 
with colchicine. 

My thanks are due to MR. G. E. MARKS and MR. G. D. ROWLEY, both of 
the John Innes Horticultural Institution for their assistance with the 
cytology and Latin diagnosis respectively. 


Passiflora x caponii (P. quadrangularis x racemosa) cv. John Innes 


Ad P. quadrangularis persimilis, sed foliis trilobatis, floribus patelli- 
formibus filamentis brevioribus, et habitu tenuiore sed validissimo 


differt. 


Vegetable growth vigorous, the stems angled, trapeziform in transverse 
section, more slender than quadrangularis. Leaves trilobed, cordate, glabrous, 
obscurely distantly serrulate, lobes ovate acute, the lateral ones widely diver- 
gent, 1-3 to 1-8 dm. long by 1-9 to 2-5 dm. wide. Petiole 3 to 6 cm. long, 
bearing extra floral nectaries. Stipules up to 3 cm. long by half as wide, 
inaequilateral cuspidate, the unequal side serrulate and facing away from the 
petiole. Occasionally one or both lateral lobes of the leaf are reduced or 
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missing. When both lateral lobes are missing there is a strong resemblance to 
angularis except that the surviving lobe is smaller, ovate acute and sub- 
cordate. Tendrils up to and often more than 3-5 dm. long. 


The flower solitary, saucer-shaped, 11 to 12-5 cm. across, the sepals and 
petals overlapping to half their length. Subtending the flower proper are 
three pale green cupped bracts approximately 3 cm. long, broadly ovate, 
subcordate, entire. Sepals boat-shaped, 5 cm. long by 3 cm. wide, the median 
nerve coming free just below the tip on the underside and appearing as a short 
soft green bristle; inner surface sometimes flushed pale claret purple. Petals 
obtuse ovate, 6-2 cm. long by 2-5 wide, white flushed pale claret purple 
without, claret purple H.C.C. 030/1 within fading to white at the margin. 
Filaments in four distinct zones. The outermost, and obviously distinctive 
feature of the flower, comprises a closely set double row approximately 4-7 
em. long. Each filament is crimson for the basal 2 cm., then banded with 
2-mm.-wide zones of purple, white, purple, white, the final 2 cm. white 
thickly mottled purple and usually curved sideways in the shape of a shep- 
herd’s crook. Three inner rows of filaments are all deep crimson and do not 
exceed 6 mm. in length. Androphore 2 cm. long, white finely spotted red, 
surmounted by an ovoid pale yellow ovary 7 mm. long. Style arms flattened, 
white finely spotted purple, broadening from base to junction with bulging 
olive-green stigma. The large versatile anthers are attached to flattened, 
white spotted red, fi'aments 1-2 cm. long. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Vines in the Open Air 


ye vine illustrated (Fig. 53) is a specimen of what is known locally 
as the Cambridge Grape. No written authority has been found for 
this name; it is not the ‘Cambridge Botanical Gardens’ grape listed by 
HoGG. The fruit is green, with a golden tinge when ripe, thin-skinned 
and translucent, spherical, averaging } inch in diameter. Each fruit has 
only one seed. It has a good non-muscat dessert flavour. In an average 
year it ripens in October. (On the same wall we have since planted 
‘Early Marseilles Black’, ‘Pirovano XIV’ and ‘Rose Chasselas’; these 
all ripen three or four weeks earlier.) 

The soil is Blue Gault and very alkaline. The borders from which 
the vines grow have had very little manure or fertilizer, and none has 
been applied specifically to the vines. They are watered thoroughly 
during droughts. The Cambridge vine was found, untrained and about 
4 feet by 4 feet, on taking over the house in 1951. It grew very vigorously 
when pruned and trained, and in four years had occupied an area about 
twice that shown, to which it has been restricted. A branch has been 
inarched to one of the younger vines in order to hasten its growth. 

Pruning has been conventional: in winter extension growth, if 
wanted, is cut back to ripe wood, and all laterals are spurred to one 
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bud. In the flowering season laterals chosen to bear fruit, about 18 
inches apart, are stopped two leaves beyond the first flower bunch. 
This year over 200 bunches were retained. Many other laterals have 
always been allowed to remain, with the flower bunch removed and 
stopped at five leaves, but small ones are pulled out. The fruits are 
thinned drastically when they are the size of small peas. 

Two years ago we considered abandoning these open-air vines; 
wasps had always been a pest, but by then the birds had learnt to eat 
every grape before they were ripe. Netting was not practicable. Cover- 
ing the bunches with polythene, paper and muslin bags had been tried, 
but all these made the fruit rot. We then tried bags made from lengths 
of old nylon stocking. These, being porous and quick-drying, do not 
encourage moulds like the other materials. Even in the dreadful weather 
of 1958 they kept the fruit sound until it was ripe, and indeed until 
Christmas. Neither wasps nor birds attempt to bite through them. 
Applying them takes little time. They are closed above and below the 
fruit with a 2-inch piece of soft aluminium wire. We are indebted to 
MR. A. BARKER of the University Engineering Laboratory for suggesting 
the nylon bags. They have been applied to peaches, pears and dessert 
plums with equal success. 

H. R. YOUNGMAN 
Cambridge. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1959 
PERENNIAL ASTERS 


Eighty-four stocks of perennial asters (Michaelmas daisies) were grown 

at Wisley in 1959; many of these stocks have received awards in previous 
years and were grown to compare with the new stocks of which this year there 
were twelve. In order to control wilt (Verticillium vilmorinii) all varieties 
except those in the Amellus section were propagated from tip cuttings taken 
in March. These cuttings were planted on April 29, 1959. The Amellus 
group was propagated by splitting the old plants and replanting on April 29, 
1959- 
. The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A on 
September 18 and October 2, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council 
has made the following awards to perennial asters as varieties for garden 
decoration. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


Novae-angliae section 
LYE END BEAUTY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Miss R. B. Pole, 
Lye End Nursery, St. John’s, Woking, Surrey.) H.C, October 2, 1959. 
Plant 4} feet high, compact and erect habit, very free-flowering; flowers 
1} inches diameter, semi-double, carried in a fairly close panicle, Phlox 
Purple (H.C.C. between 632 and 631/1). [79] 
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Novi-belgii section 

GUARDSMAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Geoffrey Shep- 
heard-Walwyn, Buckland Nurseries, Reigate, Surrey.) H.C. October 2, 1959. 
Plant 2} to 3 feet high, compact and erect habit, free-flowering; flowers 2 
inches diameter, semi-double, carried in a fairly loose panicle, a colour near 
Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 30/1). [24] 

NAOMI. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Robert Poland, Brook 
House Nursery, Ardingly, Sussex.) H.C. October 2, 1959. Plant 4 to 44 feet 
high, compact and erect habit, free-flowering; flowers 1} inches diameter, 
semi-double, carried in a loose panicle, Phlox Purple (H.C.C. between 
632/2 and 632/3). [64] 

PATRICIA BALLARD. (Raised by Mr. P. W. Picton, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Old Court Nurseries Ltd., Colwall, Malvern, Worcs.) H.C. 
October 2, 1959. Plant 3? to 4 feet high, compact and erect habit, very free- 
flowering ; flowers 1,’ inches diameter, semi-double, carried in a fairly loose 
panicle, Imperial Purple (H.C.C. between 33/2 and 33/3). [77] 

RED ROBIN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Geoffrey Shepheard- 
Walwyn.) H.C. October 2, 1959. Plant 2 to 2} feet high, compact and erect 
habit, very free-flowering; flowers 1} inches diameter, semi-double, carried 
in a fairly close panicle, a colour near Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31/1). [21] 


VARIETIES OF HEMEROCALLIS 


The Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to varieties of hemerocallis after trial at Wisley, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Floral Committee A. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


WENTWORTH. (Raised and sent by E. C. Goulton, Esq., Glandwr, 
Beechenlea Lane, Swanley, Kent.) F.C.C, July 10, 1959. Described R.H.S. 
JourNnaL, 84, p. 188 (A.M. 1958). [49] 

CHERRY RIPE. (Raised and sent by Leonard W. Brummitt, Esq., 
30 Bloxham Road, Banbury, Oxfordshire.) A.M. July 10, 1959. Plant 
36 inches high, vigorous, forming fairly dense tufts; foliage 28 inches long, 
— 1 inch wide; flower stems 32 to 34 inches long, thirteen to twenty-four 

jowers per stem ; flower 54 inches diameter, 2 inches long, rich chestnut red, 
greenish yellow in throat. [66] 

MRS. DAVID HALL. (Raised by Dr. E. J. Kraus, Department of Horti- 
culture, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; introduced by Messrs. 
Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minnesota, and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., 
C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. July 23, 1959. 
Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 84, p. 188 (H.C. 1958). [57] 

PINK PRELUDE. (Raised and introduced by Mrs. Thomas J. Nesmith, 
Fairmount Gardens, 166 Fairmount St., Lowell, Massachusetts, and sent by 
H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) A.M. July 10, 1959. Described R.H.S. Journat, 
84, p. 188 (H.C. 1958). [38] 

ROYAL RUBY. (Raised and introduced by Mrs. Thomas J. Nesmith, 
and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) A.M. July 10, 1959. Described 
R.H.S. JourNaL, 84, p. 188 (H.C. 1958). [27] 

STAFFORD. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) A.M. 
July 10, 1959. Plant 30 inches high, vigorous, forming fairly dense tufts; 
foliage 18 inches long, } to 1 inch wide; flower stem 24 to 30 inches long, 
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fourteen to twenty-three flowers per stem; flower 5} inches diameter, 2 inches 
long, deep rich glowing crimson, greenish yellow in throat, yellow extending 
for part of the way along midrib. [76] 

BLACK MAGIC, (Raised by Mr. Geddes Douglas, Hill Road, Brent- 
wood, Tennessee ; introduced by Messrs. Fairmount Gardens, 166 Fairmount 
St., Lowell, Massachusetts, and sent by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp 
Ltd., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks.) H.C. July 10, 1959. Plant 46 inches 
high, vigorous, forming dense tufts; foliage 30 inches long, 1 inch wide; 
flower stems 36 to 40 inches long, ten to eighteen flowers per stem; flower 
4 inches diameter, 24 inches long, deep ruby purple, greenish yellow in 
throat. [34] 

BIBURY. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) H.C. July 10, 
1959. Plant 40 inches high, vigorous, forming very dense tufts; foliage 
30 to 36 inches long, 1 inch wide; flower stems 34 to 36 inches long, eighteen 
to twenty-seven flowers per stem; flower 5 inches diameter, 3 inches long, 
Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7/2) lightly overlaid pale bronze, blotch at throat on 
three inner florets purplish bronze. [62] 

COLONIAL DAME. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Milliken 
Gardens, Box 585, Arcadia, California, and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., 
C.B.E.) H.C. July 3, 1959. Plant 45 inches high, vigorous, forming fairly 
dense tufts; foliage 24 to 30 inches long, 1} inches wide; flower stems 36 to 
40 inches long, fifteen to twenty-five flowers per stem; flower 5 inches dia- 
meter, 2? inches long, Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7/2), three centre florets 
lightly overlaid at throat with light reddish brown. [51] 

EL MAGNIFICIO. (Raised by Mr. Geddes Douglas; introduced by 
Messrs. Gilbert H. Wild & Son, Sarcoxie, Mo., U.S.A., and sent by H. J. 
Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) H.C. July 3, 1959. Plant 42 inches high, vigorous, 
forming dense tufts; foliage 30 to 36 inches long, 1 to 14 inches wide; flower 
stems 36 to 40 inches long, eighteen to thirty flowers per stem; flower 5 inches 
diameter, 1} inches long, Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7) in throat, rest of floret 
overlaid dark reddish mahogany touched brownish purple near throat. [52] 

FANDANGO. (Raised by Mr. Kenneth D. Smith, Benedict Road, 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, 4, New York; introduced by Messrs. Fairmount 
Gardens, and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) H.C. July 10, 1959. Plant 
54 inches high, very vigorous, forming dense tufts; foliage 36 inches long, 
1 inch wide; flower stems 36 to 46 inches long, twenty to thirty flowers per 
stem ; flower 5 inches diameter, 3 inches long, Orange (H.C.C. 12/1), lightly 
overlaid purplish bronze. [53] 

GARDEN BLAZE. (Raised and sent by Leonard W. Brummitt, Esq.) 
H.C, July 10, 1959. Plant 36 inches high, vigorous, forming fairly dense 
tufts; foliage 30 inches long, 1} inches wide; flower stems 30 to 36 inches 
long, twenty to thirty flowers per stem; flower 5? inches diameter, 2 inches 
long, rich chestnut crimson, three inner florets slightly deeper colour with 
waved margins. [68] 

JOANNA HUTCHINS. (Raised by Dr. E. J. Kraus, introduced by 
Messrs. Lehman Gardens, and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) H.C. 
July 10, 1959. Plant 48 inches high, vigorous, forming dense tufts; foliage 
36 inches long, } to 1 inch wide; flower stems 36 to 39 inches long, twelve to 
sixteen flowers per stem ; flower 4} inches diameter, 24 inches long, a shade of 
Cadmium Orange (H.C.C. between 8 and 8/1). [20] 

PINK CHARM. (Raised and introduced by Mrs. J. Nesmith, and sent 
by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp Ltd.) H.C. July 10, 1959. Plant 
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4 inches high, vigorous, forming dense tufts; foliage 36 inches long, 
} inch wide; flower stems 42 to 48 inches long, twelve to twenty-four flowers 
per stem; flower 4} to 54 inches diameter, 2} inches long, Mars Orange 
(H.C.C. between 013/1 and 013/2) lightly suffused Spinel Red (H.C.C. 
0023/2), greenish yellow deep in throat, paler colour at midrib along centre 
of inner florets. [32] 

TYSOE. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) H.C, July 23, 
1959. Plant 48 inches high, vigorous, forming fairly dense tufts; foliage 
28 to 30 inches long, 1} inches wide; flower stems 40 to 44 inches long, 
twenty to fifty flowers per stem; flower 4} inches diameter, 24 inches long, 
a deep rich glowing chestnut red, greenish yellow in throat. [40] 


MELONS GROWN UNDER DUTCH LIGHTS AND FRAMES 


Twenty-seven stocks of melons were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. 
The trial was sown on May 8, 1959. Two seeds were placed in each pot and 
the resulting seedlings were thinned to one in each pot. The plants were first 
kept in a warm greenhouse and then gradually hardened off until June 4 when 
they were planted out in the frames. Of each stock two plants were grown 
under Dutch lights and four under frames, one plant being grown per Dutch 
light and two being grown per frame. The plants were first stopped at two 
true leaves beyond the cotyledons and the two subsequent laterals were then 
stopped when 15 inches long; the resulting sub-laterals were stopped at the 
fifth leaf. No heating was used during the cultivation of the trial in Dutch 
lights and frames. Full particulars regarding the Dutch lights and continuous 
cold-frames are to be found in the R.H.S. JournaL, 82, p. 263, and 83, 
pp. 128 and 129. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on August 27, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to melons as varieties suitable for cultivation 
under Dutch lights and frames. 

The descriptions in this report are taken from the plants grown under the 
continuous cold-frames. The number in brackets after the description of the 
stock is that under which it was grown in the trial. 


CHARENTAIS. (Sent by Messrs. Samuel Dobie & Son Ltd., 11 Gros- 
venor Street, Chester.) A.M. August 17, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves dark 
green; fruits 43 inches long, 4§ inches diameter, symmetrical, slightly ridged, 
not netted, skin brownish-orange; flesh 4 inch thick, light salmon; flavour 
very good; first fruits matured August 17. [2] 

DUTCH NET IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Wed. P. de Jongh Ltd., Frans de Hollanderlaan 25, Goes, Holland.) A.M. 
August 27, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves dark green; fruits 5} inches long, 
54 inches diameter, symmetrical, ridged, heavily netted grey, skin yellow 
blotched orange; flesh 1} inches thick, light salmon; flavour good; first fruits 
matured August 17. [18] 

EARLY FRENCH FRAME IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and 


sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27/29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2.) A.M. August 27, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves dark green; 
fruits 5} inches long, 5} inches diameter, symmetrical, ridged, heavily netted 
greenish white, skin yellow blotched orange; flesh 1 inch thick, salmon; 
flavour good ; first fruits matured August 24. [20] 
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IMPROVED SUGAR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux S.A., 4 Quai de la Meégisserie, Paris, France.) A.M. 
August 27, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves dark green; fruits 4 inches long, 
44 inches diameter, symmetrical, slightly ridged, not netted, skin brownish 
orange; flesh } inch thick, pale salmon; flavour good; first fruits matured 
August 24. [1] 

SINGLE NET IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
J. P. Rood, Herenstraat 11, Wateringen, Westland, Holland.) A.M. August 
27, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves dark green; fruits 4% inches long, 54 inches 
diameter, symmetrical, ridged, fairly heavily netted greyish white, skin yellow 
blotched orange ; flesh 1 inch thick, salmon; flavour good; first fruits matured 
August 17. [16] 

TIGER IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. D. T. 
Brown & Co. Ltd., Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire.) A.M. August 27, 1959. 
Plant vigorous; leaves dark green; fruits 6} inches long, 5} inches diameter, 
symmetrical, ridged, not netted, skin pale yellow blotched orange; flesh 
1 fy inches thick, salmon; flavour good; first fruits matured August 26. [6] 

TIGER RESELECTED. (Raised by Dr. C. D. R. Dawson, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer Ltd., Pyports, Church Street, Cobham, 
Surrey.) A.M. August 27, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves dark green; fruits 
6 inches long, 5} inches diameter, symmetrical, ridged, not netted, skin pale 
yellow blotched orange; flesh 44 inch thick, salmon; flavour fairly good; first 
fruits matured August 26. [8] 

WESTLANDIA. (Sent by Messrs. Gebr. van den Berg N.V., Naaldwijk, 
Holland.) A.M. August 27, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves dark green; fruits 
4} inches long, 4} inches diameter, symmetrical, ridged, heavily netted grey, 
skin yellow blotched orange; flesh $ inch thick, salmon; flavour fairly good; 
first fruits matured August 24. [19] 

STRIPELESS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co., P.O. Box 967, Mountain View, California, U.S.A.) H.C. August 
27, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves very dark green; fruits 54 inches long, 
4% inches diameter, symmetrical, not ridged, heavily netted grey, skin golden 
orange; flesh ? inch thick, light salmon; flavour good; first fruits matured 
August 24. [25] 

TIGER IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Wed. P. 
de Jongh Ltd.) H.C. August 27, 1959. Plant vigorous; leaves dark green; 
fruits 6} inches long, 54 inches diameter, symmetrical, ridged, not netted, 
skin pale yellow blotched orange; flesh 1 inch thick, salmon; flavour very 
good ; first fruits matured August 26. [7] 


MAIN-CROP CULINARY PEAS 


Eighty-nine stocks of main-crop culinary peas were received for trial at 
Wisley in 1959. The trial was restricted to main-crop varieties maturing 
between ‘Gradus’ and ‘Gladstone’. One row of ‘Gradus’ and one row of 
‘Gladstone’ were grown as controls for comparison purposes. Half a pint of 
seed of each stock was sown on April 20, 1959. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on July 13, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to main-crop culinary peas. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 
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ADMIRAL BEATTY IMPROVED. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, 
introduced and sent by Messrs, J. L. Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancashire.) 
A.M. July 13, 1959. Haulm 5} feet high, medium green ; pods 4} inches long, 
medium green, straight, pointed, borne singly; peas large, light green, 
averaging 8 to 9 per pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on July 10. [83] 

CLUSEED EXHIBITION. (Raised by Mr. T. W. Clucas, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) A.M. July 13, 1959. Haulm 5} to 
52 feet high, medium to dark green; pods 44 to 4} inches long, medium green, 
straight to slightly curved forward, pointed, borne singly ; peas large, light bright 
green, averaging 8 to 9 per pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on July 11. [86] 

GREENFINGERS. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Carter’s Tested Seeds 
Ltd., Raynes Park, London, S.W.20.) A.M. July 13, 1959. Haulm 3} to 
4 feet high, medium green; pods 4§ to 5 inches long, medium to dark green, 
curved forward, pointed, borne singly with a few pairs; peas large, light 
bright green, averaging 8 to g per pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on 


July 12. [77] 

MAINLINE. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Carter’s Tested Seeds Ltd.) 
A.M. July 13, 1959. Haulm 3} feet high, dark green; pods 4 to 4} inches 
long, medium green, straight, pointed, borne singly; peas large, bright green, 
averaging 8 to 10 per pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on July 9. [74] 

SHOWMASTER. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Carter’s Tested Seeds 
Ltd.) A.M. July 13, 1959. Haulm 5 to 5} feet high, light green; pods 4} to 
4% inches long, medium green, straight to very slightly curved forward, 
pointed, borne singly; peas large, medium green, averaging 9 per pod; crop 
very heavy, fit for use on July 8. [78] 

SUTTON’S SHOW PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd., Market Place, Reading, Berkshire.) A.M. 
July 13, 1959. Haulm 5 to 5} feet high, medium to dark green; pods 4} to 
5} inches long, very dark green, curved forward, pointed, borne singly; peas 
large, medium green, averaging 8 to g per pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on 

uly 10. [81 
; CLUCAS EARLY WONDER. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 23 feet 
high, dark green ; pods 4} inches long, medium green, straight, pointed, borne 
in pairs and singly; peas large, light bright green, averaging 7 to 8 per pod; 
crop heavy, fit for use on July 9. [10] 

CLUCAS EARLY WONDER RESELECTED. (Raised by Mr. A. A. 
Clucas, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) H.C. July 13, 1959. 
Haulm 3 feet high, dark green; pods 44 inches long, medium green, straight, 
pointed, borne in pairs and singly; peas large, light bright green, averaging 
8 to 9 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 11. [11] 

KELVEDON HURRICANE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd., Kelvedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1.) 
H.C, July 13, 1959. Haulm 3} feet high, dark green; pods 4} to 43} inches 
long, medium green, straight to slightly curved forward, pointed, borne singly 
with a few pairs ; peas large, light bright green, averaging 7 to 9 per pod; crop 
heavy, fit for use on July 12. [28] 

KELVEDON PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 4 feet high, dark green; pods 
5 to st inches long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, borne singly; 
peas large, bright green, averaging 7 to 8 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on 
July 12. [22] 
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KELVEDON TRIUMPH. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Hurst & 
Son Ltd. and sent by Messrs. W. Deal & Sons Ltd., Kelvedon, Essex.) 
H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 3 to 34 feet high, dark green; pods 4? to 5} inches 
long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, borne singly; peas large, light 
bright green, averaging 8 to 10 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 11. [8] 

KELVEDON TRIUMPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 3 feet high, dark green; pods 
5 to 5} inches long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, borne singly; 
peas large, light bright green, averaging 8 to 10 per pod; crop heavy, fit for 
use on July g. [6] 

KELVEDON VANGUARD. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 4} feet high, dark green; 
pods 5 inches long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, borne singly; 
peas large, bright green, averaging 8 to 10 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on 
July 12. [73] 

LINCOLN IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) H.C, 
July 13, 1959. Haulm 34 feet high, medium to dark green; pods 3§ inches 
long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, borne in pairs and singly; peas 
small, light green, averaging 9 per pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on July 11. 

I 

SRACLE IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 5 feet high, medium to dark 
green; pods 4 to 4} inches long, very dark green, curved forward, pointed, 
borne singly; peas large, medium green, averaging 7 per pod; crop heavy, fit 
for use on July 10. [76] 

SENATOR IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. Co-op. Zaaizaadvereniging, 
West Friesland W.A., Wijdenes, Holland.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 
4} feet high, medium green; pods 4 inches long, light green, curved forward, 
pointed, borne in pairs and singly; peas large, very light green, averaging 
7 to 8 per pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on July 9. [48] 

SERVO. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, 
Linnésgade 14, Copenhagen, Denmark.) H.C, July 13, 1959. Haulm 4 feet 
high, dark green; pods 3} to 3? inches long, medium green, curved forward, 
pointed, borne in pairs ; peas medium size, light bright green, averaging 8 per 
pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on July 12. [45] 

SHASTA IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sluis 
Brothers Ltd., P.O. Box 22, Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C. July 13, 1959. 
Haulm 3} feet high, medium green; pods 3} to 4 inches long, medium green, 
straight, blunt, borne in pairs and singly; peas large, light green, averaging 
6 to 7 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 9. [39] 

SOHAM SHASTA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. W. 
Boyce & Co., Soham, Ely, Cambridgeshire.) H.C, July 13, 1959. Haulm 
3} to 4 feet high, medium green; pods 3} to 3} inches long, medium green, 
straight, blunt, borne in pairs and singly; peas large, light green, averaging 
6 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 9. [38] 

SUTTON’S ACHIEVEMENT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 6 feet high, medium green; 
pods 4} to 5} inches long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, borne 
singly with a few pairs; peas large, light bright green, averaging g to 11 per 
pod; crop very heavy, fit for use on July 9. [82] 

SUTTON’S EVERGREEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C, July 13, 1959. Haulm 5 to 54 feet high, medium 
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green; pods 4 to 4} inches long, very dark green, straight, pointed, borne 
singly; peas large, medium green, averaging g to 10 per pod; crop heavy, fit 
for use on July 10. [80] 

SUTTON’S GLADSTONE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C, July 13, 1959. Haulm 4} feet high, dark green; 
pods 4 to 4} inches long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, borne 
singly; peas large, bright green, averaging 9 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use 
on July 13. [62] 

SUTTON’S MAINCROP. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C, July 13, 1959. Haulm 4} feet high, dark green ; 
pods 3} to 4} inches long, light green, curved forward, pointed, borne in 
pairs; peas large, light green, averaging 6 to 7 per pod; crop very heavy, fit 
for use on July 11. [60] 

SUTTON’S PHENOMENON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 3 to 3? feet high, medium 
green; pods 5} to 5} inches long, medium green, straight, pointed, borne 
singly ; peas large, light green, averaging 10 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on 
July 11. [29] 

SUTTON’S SUPREME. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C, July 13, 1959. Haulm 3 feet high, dark green; 
pods 4 to 4} inches long, medium green, straight, blunt, borne singly; peas 
large, bright green, averaging 7 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July tro. 

4 

sPHYRRA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Nunhem Seed Co., 
Haelen Lb., Holland.) H.C. July 13, 1959. Haulm 3 to 3} feet high, dark 
green; pods 34 inches long, very slightly curved forward, pointed, borne in 
pairs; peas medium size, light green, averaging 8 to g per pod; crop very 
heavy, fit for use on July 11. [2] 


TURNIPS UNDER DUTCH LIGHTS AND FRAMES 


Twenty-four stocks of turnips were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. 
The trial was sown thinly in shallow drills spaced 1 foot apart on March 13, 
1959, and the resulting seedlings were thinned to 6 inches apart in the rows. 
Three Dutch lights and three continuous cold-frames were sown with seed 
of each stock to provide comparison, Full particulars regarding the Dutch 
lights and continuous cold-frames are to be found in the R.H.S. JouRNALs, 
82, pp. 263, and 83, pp. 128 and 129. No heating was used during the 
cultivation of the trials. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on May 20, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to turnips as varieties suitable for cultivation 
under Dutch lights and frames. 

The descriptions in this report are taken from the plants grown under the 
Dutch lights. The number in brackets after the description of the stock is 
that under which it was grown in the trial. 

MILAN SELECTED WHITE. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey.) A.M. May 20, 1959. Plant 16} inches high; roots 4 to 
44 inches diameter, 2 inches deep, 80 per cent above soil, white; fit for use 
May 13. [4] 

MILANE 


SE IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. Zaaizaadvereniging, West 
Friesland, W.A., Wijdenes, Holland.) A.M. May 20, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 
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inches high; roots 34 inches diameter, 1} inches deep, 65 per cent above soil, 
top reddish purple, base white; fit for use May 14. [17] 

EARLY PURPLE-TOP MILAN IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. J. L. 
Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancashire.) H.C. May 20, 1959. Plant 15 inches 
high; roots 4 inches diameter, 2 inches deep, 70 per cent above soil, top 
reddish purple, base white; fit for use May 13. [9 

EARLY WHITE MILAN IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas 
Ltd.) H.C. May 20, 1959. Plant 17} inches high; roots 3} inches diameter, 
13 inches deep, 60 per cent above soil, white; fit for use May 13. [1] 

MARTEAU RESELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. W. Deal & Sons Ltd., 
Kelvedon, Essex.) H.C. May 20, 1959. Plant 18 inches high; roots 17%5 
inches diameter, 74 inches deep, 50 per cent above soil, white; fit for use 
May 16. [22] 

MILAN PURPLE-TOP FORCING IMPROVED. (Raised, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Sluis Brothers Ltd., P.O. Box 22, Enkhuizen, 
Holland.) H.C. May 20, 1959. Plant 8 inches high; roots 4 inches diameter, 
1;%5 inches deep, 70 per cent above soil, top pale reddish purple, base white; 
fit for use May 14. [14] 

PURPLE-TOP MILAN FORCING IMPROVED. (Raised, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux, S.A., 4 Quai de la Mégisserie, 
Paris, France.) H.C, May 20, 1959. Plant 10 inches high; roots 4;%5 inches 
diameter, 13° inches deep, 65 per cent above soil, top pale reddish purple, 
base white; fit for use May 12. [7 

WHITE MILAN RED-TOP IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Linnésgade 14, Copenhagen K, Den- 
mark.) H.C. May 20, 1959. Plant 12} inches high; roots 4 inches diameter, 
1;% inches deep, 80 per cent above soil, top purple, base white; fit for use 
May 13. [18] 


BOOK NOTES 


“Modern Nursery Practice.” Cr. 8vo. 224 pp. (Cable Press.) 12s. 6d. 


Modern Nursery Practice is 1 think the long-awaited text-book on this subject, 
and will be particularly valuable to the young man who intends to make nursery work 
his career. 

It is an excellent example of team-work. The first two sections are written by 
specialists in hardy perennials and trees and shrubs. They deal thoroughly with every 
aspect of the practical side, from the selection of the site to sales organization. The 
chapters dealing with propagation in particular could be studied with advantage by 
all students of horticulture, commercial or otherwise. 

All types of cutting material are dealt with and raising from seed of all kinds of 
plants, also rooting hormones and mist propagation. 

In fruit-tree production the complexity of the number of available stocks, types 
of tree produced and range of fruit tree varieties, the different methods of budding 
and grafting and the craft of the knifesman, all serve to emphasize the skill and 
knowledge required of the propagator. 

It is indeed a far cry from the closed-shop attitude of the old-time propagating 
sheds, where knowledge and experience had to be acquired largely by observation, and 
where being too inquisitive often meant trouble! 

The third section of the book covers practically every other phase of nursery 
practice, cut flowers, pot plants, bedding plants, etc., and includes up-to-the-minute 
chapters dealing with chemical and mechanical aids. All are dealt with in the same 
practical way by men writing from knowledge and experience. 


G. W. ROBINSON 
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“Garden Clematis.” By Stanley B. Whitehead. 176 pp. Illus. (John 
Gifford Ltd., 125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2.) 18s. 


An up-to-date work dealing exclusively with the genus Clematis will be welcomed 
by all keen gardeners, not only because the various species, varieties and hybrids rank 
amongst the most useful of our climbing plants, but by reason of the fact that the two 
previous books dealing exclusively with clematis were published many years ago. The 
first—The Clematis as a Garden Plant—by Thomas Moore and George Jackman, in 
1872, and the second sixty-three years later—Clematis, by Ernest Markham, in 1935. 

Although the latter may not seem old, it should be remembered that in the twenty- 
four years that have elapsed since its publication the popularity of the clematis has 
increased tremendously. This has been due not only to new introductions, particularly 
those of hybrid origin, but also to the increased demand for a plant that has proved 
itself so useful and accommodating, particularly for the smaller garden. 

It is therefore a pleasure to welcome a new book that deals fully with all aspects of 
clematis culture, more particularly as the author in his effort to present a reliable work 
wherein the reader may find a description of al] the clematises worth growing, does 
appear to have succeeded admirably. He also gives chapters on the history of the 
clematis, soils and their preparation, planting and aftercare, pruning, diseases and 
pests, propagation, hybridizing and the use of clematis flowers for indoor decoration. 
Also of value is the alphabetical reference provided by Chapter 17, where thirty pages 
are devoted to descriptive notes on the species, varieties and hybrids available for 
garden cultivation. 

Illustrations, so essential in any book of this type, number thirty, six in colour and 
the remainer monochrome. These plates, to say the least are not as good as one might 
expect, particularly the colour ones which leave much to be desired. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Whitehead and the publishers are to be congratulated on the production of a 
book that should find a place in the home of all keen gardeners. 

S. A. PEARCE 


“The Cool Greenhouse.” By Deenagh Goold-Adams. Demy 8vo. 180 pp. 
Illus. (Faber & Faber.) 25s. 

This volume replaces The Unheated Greenh published by the same author some 
five years ago. No doubt time and experience has taught her, as it teaches us all, that 
a glasshouse without heat strictly limits one’s choice of plants or, indeed, the use of the 
greenhouse at all during the worst months of the year. 

The Cool Greenhouse is written by a keen, experienced and enthusiastic amateur 
gardener, for other amateurs, and gives advice from personal experience, instruction 
and the encouragement needed by anyone having a greenhouse for the first time. The 
information on the sort of plants to grow is given in pleasant readable style and 
recognizes the variability of our tastes. 

There are fifteen chapters describing briefly but adequately the structure and 
management of the glasshouse, its heating, soils to use, etc., followed by separate 
chapters dealing with groups of plants one might grow. The final chapter deals with 
an encyclopaedia of plants for the cool greenhouse and caters for the needs of any 
glasshouse owner. Clearly the author has first-hand knowledge of most of the plants 
described. The information on each plant, the soil to grow it in, and its purpose, is 
crisply given. 

Two groups of plants which perhaps give greater pleasure to the amateur glass- 
house owner than any others are alpine plants in pans, and flower and foliage plants 
used in modern flower arrangements. Such plants are mentioned elsewhere but de- 
serve chapters of their own in a book of this kind. One doubts, too, the wisdom of 
including amongst other chapters written with such charm, the technical information 
on the principles of glasshouse heating in Chapter 3, more especially where attempts 
are made to simplify it. Mrs. Goold-Adams rightly stresses the value of electricity as 
a source of heat but so many of us are compelled by installation and running costs, and 
other circumstances, to use alternative means of heating, that more space should be 
found in future editions for their description. It should also be pointed out that current 
sometimes fails, with fatal results, and it is as well to have on hand some other source 
of heat should this occur. 

Mrs. Goold-Adams’ book is not intended for the commercial glasshouse grower 
but it will give a great deal of pleasure to many owners of smaller glasshouses. It is 
well illustrated and printed and the sort of volume the amateur gardener can consult 
with confidence. 


J. NEWELL 
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“‘Fuchsias for all Purposes.’” By’. Thorne. Demy 8vo. 175 pp. Illus. 
(Collingridge.) 30s. 

Mr. Thorne, although not born and bred in a briar patch like Brer Rabbit, has a 
parallel] history in the fuchsia world, as both his father and grandfather were fuchsia 
enthusiasts. A man who pricked out seedlings and took cuttings at the age of six, and 
who has been concerned with fuchsias ever since, is obviously worth listening to. 

The first eight chapters deal with the origin, cultivation, management, propagation, 
hybridization, training, pests and diseases of the fuchsia plant together with advice 
about exhibiting. 

The ninth chapter contains a list of recommended species hybrids and varieties, 
while Part two provides a useful alphabetical list of almost all known fuchsias and this 
occupies almost 100 pages out of a total of 171. The real meat of the book is contained 
in the first 56 pages. From a practical point of view the book is good, and the amateur 
who follows the detailed instructions closely can hardly go wrong. It is true that the 
author nowhere mentions soil sterilization or John Innes composts which others have 

used with great success. He does, however, recommend the use of hormone powder 
for rooting cuttings, a procedure which some would feel to be unnecessary. 

On the scientific side the book is weak. The author is obviously not at home with 
either genetics or cytology. Triploids in fuchsias are for example not always sterile. 

ey may double their chromosome number spontaneously to become fertile hexa- 

loids. 
. The origin of the fuchsia is also treated inadequately. With these reservations, 
and allowing for some eccentricities in grammar and spelling the book is warmly 
recommended. 
C. HARLAND 


“Ceylon Trees.” By T. B. Worthington. 8vo. 429 pp. Illus. (The 
Colombo Apothecaries’ Co., Ltd., Colombo, 1959.) Rs. 40s. 


The flora of tropical countries where water supply is adequate is dominated in 
numbers of species by woody plants. In the terminology of life-forms, the flora is 
phanerophytic. Over 600 species of trees are described by Trimen for Ceylon. The 
present work has photographs of 430 species, of which 330 are indigenous, including 
114 endemics, and 100 exotics, of which half have become naturalized. The photo- 
graphs are mostly excellent for purposes of “spotting” determination. Some show 
only the leaves or leafy shoots but others include flowers, inflorescences or fruits. 
Latin, and, most often, English and vernacular names (Sinhalese, Tamil, Hindi) and 
the family are given. Every plate is accompanied by an outline description, with origin 
and habitat of the species to supplement the photograph. This book should be of very 
great use to anyone interested in the flora and vegetation of Ceylon, and especially to 
anyone called upon to determine trees collected in the island. 

W. B, TURRILL 


“Trees for our Towns.”” By W. Barbara Acworth. Crown 8to. 36 pp. 
Illus. (The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 58 Denison House, 296 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, W.1.) 1s. 


This concise and comprehensive little book will interest everyone who gives thought 
to the appearance of our towns. Miss Acworth gives a sound assessment of the value 
of each tree in relation to site. Particularly valuable is the diagram and advice on 
pruning and care of young trees. In a later edition some of the capitals rather indis- 
criminately assigned to specific names should be amended. A shilling spent on this 
little booklet by anyone in authority over planting and maintenance of trees in towns 
would indeed be money well spent. 


“Handbook on Gardening.” Royal 8vo. 96 pp. Illus. (Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden.) $1. 

This is an elementary guide to gardening, especially gardening around big cities, 
designed for the many inquirers who daily ring up the Brooklyn Garden’s staff and ask 
what should they plant and how should they look after it. Bulbs and annuals are 
wisely given prominence, but there are also useful articles on roses, gladioli, iris, 
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herbaceous borders, trees and shrubs, fruit and garden operations such as planting 
and pruning. These are contributed by a number of expert contributors and are clear 
and concise conveying a good deal of useful information in a small space. Although 
primarily designed for gardeners around New York, where the extremes of climate are 
considerably greater than here, most of the information would be equally useful here. 


“Growing Pot Plants from Seed.”” By H. G. Witham Fogg. Demy 8vo. 
148 pp. Illus. (Faber & Faber.) 18s. 


This book is intended for those who have a greenhouse or cold frame in which to 
raise plants but it will also help those who have only a window ledge. The first six 
chapters contain useful and practical directions for the raising of plants from seed and 
their growing on to flowering size while the remainder of the book consists of an 
alphabetical list with cultural directions for suitable plants. A number of less common 
plants are included as well as the better-known ones and the accounts are obviously 
based on personal experience. The book should be of use to many gardeners who 
prefer to raise their own plants. 


“The Australian Garden Book.” By Reg. G. Edwards. 4to. Second 
edition. 322 pp. Illus. (Angus & Robertson.) 45s. 


This book, which has as its most striking feature an abundance of photographic 
plates and clear diagrams, should provide a useful and practical reference work for the 
Australian gardener. The first edition of this book was published in 1950 and it has 
been revised for this new edition. Probably the sections which will! be most interesting 
to English gardeners are those dealing with the flowers native to Australia and it is sad 
that the majority of these are not sufficiently hardy for most gardens, but there are 
some very beautiful plants among them. 


“British Parasitic Fungi.”” By W.C.Moore,C.B.E. 430pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 45s. 


The so-called host-index is one of the most useful aids both to the plant pathologist 
and to the mycologist. Essentially it is a list of the parasites (and saprophytes) which 
have been recorded from a series of plants—or animals. 

The present work is fundamentally a host-index listing the parasitic fungi which 
have been reported on cultivated plants in Great Britain, but it is exceptional in noting 
the diseases they cause, with the recent British literature on them. A surprising 
amount of information is given on the more important diseases and their up-to-date 
treatment. 

First there is an alphabetical list of hosts with an accompanying alphabetical list of 
their parasites. This is followed by an alphabetical list of fungi with all relevant 
information. The alphabetical arrangement is most convenient and most economical, 
saving the time and temper of the user. 

The author, W. C. Moore, has been Director of the Plant Pathology Laboratory 
of the Ministry of Agriculture for many years and has been responsible for their 
Reports. The book is, therefore, authoritative, and, moreover, is written in a re- 
freshingly clear and scholarly style. It will be a standard work for plant pathologists, 
but professional growers of special crops will find in it much of interest. The book is 
well-produced, though a larger page would have meant a thinner book more amenable 
to the interleaving which it merits. 


JOHN RAMSBOTTOM 


“Handbook on Dwarfed Potted Trees.”” (The Bonsai of Japan.) 96 pp. 
Illus. (Brooklyn Botanic Garden.) $1.00. 


The fact that this Handbook (first issued in 1953 as Part 3, Vol. 9 of Plants and 
Gardens) has been reprinted more than once in the past six years speaks for itself. 
Desire for information regarding the dwarfing and cultivation of Bonsai is undoubtedly 
increasing amongst amateurs. This Handbook will provide valuable guidance both to 
the beginner and to the more advanced grower of dwarfed trees. Every article is 
written by a Japanese expert and translated into excellent English. Methods of root- 
pruning, of shaping trunk and branch by pruning and wiring are clearly shown in line 
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drawings. Suitable composts are prescribed, and the many examples of established 
specimens demonstrate the desirability of “line” and “‘balance” and are a valuable 
guide to the extreme simplicity of suitable containers. 
The reviewer was fortunate enough to see the matsudaira collection before it was 
partially destroyed by the accidents of war. Most of the specimens shown in the 
hotographs were only 2 and 3 inches high. Many were in flower, some were in fruit. 
There is little doubt these will prove an inspiration and a challenge to our English 
amateurs. 
GWENDOLYN ANLEY 


‘“‘Lawns and Sports Greens.”” By W. N. Lawfield. 84 pp. Illus. (Colling- 
ridge.) 12s. 6d. 

About half of this book deals with making new lawns and half with upkeep of 
existing ones or of those which have been badly neglected. The book is written for both 
amateur and professional gardeners. The amateur will find some useful tips, particu- 
larly on construction, and the illustrations are helpful, but the greenkeeper or grounds- 
man will find little of direct help in the care of sports greens. 

The text is not always clear and there are some gaps in the matter, while the 
information is sometimes incorrect or misleading. Some of the seeds mixtures are of 
doubtful value and the advice on how to treat young swards is not the best. 

When the author comes to the subject of controls he is on very unsure ground and 
quite a number of the recommendations are not reliable and cannot be used with 
safety. There is an obvious inconsistency in the text, for in one place the reader is 
advised to control clover with anti-clover mixtures, i.e. fertilizers high in nitrogen, 
but elsewhere he is advised that to obtain a clover lawn the soil must be rich in nitrogen 
and receive repeated dressings of it. 

R. B. DAWSON 


“Hemerocallis Check List. 1893 to July, 1957.” 8vo. 246 pp. (American 
Hemerocallis Society, 404 Weigle Avenue, Sebring, Florida, U.S.A.) 


This Check List for day lilies has been compiled in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated plants by the 
Official Registrar for the genus. At present new registrations for Hemerocallis number 
between 500 and 600 per year and this gives clear indication of the needs of such a list. 
The main list is preceded by a short foreword by Mr. Harry Tuggle, who organised 
the procedure and policy and served for two years as registrar, a job which has now 
been taken over by Mr. W. E. Monroe who is described as ‘“‘primarily responsible 
. . . for this check list”. There are almost 8,000 entries. The rules for naming Hemero- 
callis clones are given simply and clearly and also the registration procedure. In the 
main list valid and invalid names are distinguished typographically and details such as 
height, season of bloom, fragrance, time of blooming, foliage habit and flower colour 
are given with suitable abbreviations. This list represents a very considerable amount 
of laborious work and raisers and growers have every reason to be grateful to the 
Registrar and to the American Hemerocallis Society. 


“Hawaiian Flowers.”” By Loraine E. Kuck and Richard C. Tongg. Med. 
8vo. 158 pp. Illus. (Charles E. Tuttle Co. Vermont.) $7.50. 


Loraine Kuck and Richard Tongg have produced, in Hawaiian Flowers and 
Flowering Trees, a most excellent handbook for the visitor to that lovely archipelago; 
I wish that it had been available when I was in the islands a few years ago! After a 
brief but very informative introductory chapter and a bibliography, the main trees, 
shrubs, climbers, and herbaceous plants of the islands, both native and introduced, are 
described, each species being beautifully illustrated in colour. Just the right informa- 
tion is given under each and the book should enable anyone interested, however in- 
expert botanically, to name the plants that take his eye, not only in the Hawaiian 
islands, but in many other tropical countries as well. If another edition is called for, 
consideration might be given to including rather more pictures of whole trees or shrubs, 
so that the often very distinctive habit of certain species could be used as an aid to 
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identification. For example, the coconut and the Indian coral tree are represented by 
only a small portion of the inflorescence, without even leaves; but this is a small point 
in a book which can be wholeheartedly recommended. A glance through its pages will 
set most gardeners musing on the cost of an air-ticket to Honolulu; but it is a book 
worth buying, for its text and for its illustrations, even if one never expects to set eyes 


on a tropical garden. 
J. 8. L. GILMOUR 


“Dahlias.” By G. F. Drayson. 8vo. 160 pp. Illus. (Ward Lock.) 153s. 


This book on dahlias has been awaited with great interest amongst dahlia lovers for 
some time, as there are probably very few people, if any, who know more about dahlias 
than Mr. Drayson. He is well known in many countries for his excellent articles which 
have appeared in various publications throughout the world. He has built up a big 
reputation as a fine exhibiter of the flower, and his opinions have therefore become 
very respected by everyone. 

His book is well written and is accompanied with some excellent photos, which have 
helped to bring out the salient points in his articles. It should also be easily understood by 
everyone, including the beginners, as the propagation, cultivation, and all other 
aspects of growing dahlias has been very clearly recorded. 

Mr. Drayson has also been the Editor of the National Dahlia Society’s Year Book 
for some years, which has enhanced his fame still further. I have no hesitation in 
recommending this book, as a very excellent addition to the works already available on 
the cultivation of the dahlia; it should prove of immense value to al! dahlia lovers. 


STUART OGG 


“Onion Diseases.” By Robert McKay, D.Sc., A.R.C.Sc.I. (An Foras 
Taluntais (The Agricultural Institute), Dublin.) 5s. 


This is an interesting little book of only 30 pages but it is about a vegetable which 
enjoys a world-wide popularity. Dealing with diseases of the onion it must be of great 
interest not only to growers but to horticultural teachers and instructors who have to 
give advice on troubles of vegetable crops. The author has spent a lifetime in studying 
these diseases and he now provides us with a neat little book in which we can find 
much new information gleaned by him during his researches. 

About a dozen diseases are dealt with—each being fully described and accompanied 
by appropriate suggestions as to its control. The life-histories of the parasitic organisms 
involved are given in fair detail and in a style that will hold the interest of the reader 
whether he is a grower or a student of these matters. For instance, it may surprise 
some people to learn that the resting spores of Onion Mildew disease have been found 
to be capable of germination after being kept for 26 years. Many other facts of more 
academic interest are included for the benefit of the trained adviser or teacher. 

We are particularly pleased to notice the emphasis given by Professor McKay to 
the importance of ensuring that onion sets are disease free. There is no doubt that 
sets can be, and have been, responsible for the introduction of onion diseases into many 
localities. 

We have enjoyed this book and recommend it to anyone interested in growing and 
storing onions. The photographs are excellent (there are 30 of them), the print and 
the general layout are good and we are still impressed by the fact that such a publication 
can be offered at such a low price. 

D. E. GREEN 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume . For to 
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SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 


£23,17.6. 
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x SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO 
= GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 


TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
MAXIMUM LIGHT 

de WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 
x ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free 
to your door. Erected on delivery. Deferred 
Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes 
available in: 


FREE CATALOGUE 


from 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES 
(Dept. J.R.H), WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 
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SWEET PEA 
PLANTS 


Well Hardened 
Delivery from end of April to end of May. 


THIS YEAR, GROW 
THEM THE EASY WAY 


Free Culture Instructions 
with every order. 


SPECIAL 
COLLECTION OFFER 
8 SUPERB VARIETIES 


‘i, 12/6 


Packed 
Separately 
6 plants of each variety (48 in all), 
for 12/6, post free—or 1 = of 
-—_ variety (96 in all) for 24/- post 
ree. 


For Best Results—Plant the Best 
UNWINS SWEET PEAS 
have been 
WORLD-FAMOUS for HALF-A-CENTURY 
w. UNWIN LTD., Dept. H.S8., 
HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 


‘ 


OUR NEW INTRODUCTIONS FOR 1960 


DUNSAPPIE (Medium Cactus). 
Orange, (Achievement Award 
1959). 34 ft. 

MAYBURY (Small Cactus). 
Mauve-pink. Very free. 3} ft. 
TANTALLON (Small Decorative). 
Apricot and pink. 34 ft. 

10/6 each 


we MASTER 


Pneumatic HatdSPRAVER 


~ 


Highly suitable for ali Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


WRITE NOW FOR A CATALOGUE 


DOBBIE&CO.LTD 


DEPT.R EDINBURGH-7 


save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


. « with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent-— 

ative NETTING. An entirely new, tested method 
of preserving your fish in ornamental ponds — 
certain deterrent. Made to required size. 
Price: 4/6 per sq. yd., carr. paid. (Dyed green 
6d. sq. yd. extra) 

*% Write for descriptive leaflet to: 

MIDACRES LTD., 24, HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 
DENS... 


illustrated catalogue. 
ALPHA WOODCRAFTLTD., 
Dept. 24, Ome Road, Hillingdon Heath 


Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 


| 
Pot Grown, Strong, 
2) 
| | 
- 
— 
== 
Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
butidings of al 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 
PLATFORM SIZE 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 


WHEELS 
12° by 2° 

with ROLLER BEARING 
12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carniace £14 .6.3 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 

HS, 
J) for complete range of 


CHANGE OVER TO OIL, QUICKLY, 
CHEAPLY... 


Phillips Oil Burner 
Conversion Unit 


Now you can change your existing solid fuel 
boiler simply, quickly with the Phillips Oil 
Conversion Gnit to secure the advantages of 
oil heating without the expense of changing 
the entire system— 


@ Water kept to 
desired tempera- 
ture without 
stoking. 

@ Week-end free- 
dom from atten- 
tion without fear 
of damage. 
Automatic oil 
feed, lit by match 


Odourless, quiet, 
safe and trouble 
free. 

No dust, smoke, 
soot or ashes. 
Easily converted 


back to solid fuel 
when required. Send for details and leaflet . . . 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


9 King William Street, Coventry 
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THE 


fortnightly 


a good excuse for 
lunch with a glass 


of wine at the Stores 


GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


K & M SUPER STRAINS 
Large-Flowering Exhibition Varieties 
We are pleased to offer a further selec- 
tion of these outstanding introductions 
by the world-famous growers, Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark Lid. 

PRICE —aill varieties listed 

8d. each, 7/6 a dozen, 55/— a hundred 
Top size (12 cms. and over) 


ALEXANDER DUMAS, violet 
ANDENKIN AN FRAU HEUSS, salmon 
BALALAIKA, brick scarlet 
BENGALEN, orange flushed pink 
BLACK JACK, mahogany 

CARMEN, scarlei 

CHRONIQUE, pure salmon 

DELTA, salmon pink 

EMILIA, rosy pink 

FARIDA, light rose mauve 
FLOWERSONG, golden 
GREENLAND, cream 

JOHN MASEFIELD, deep violet 
JOSEPHINE, apricot 

KARIN, rose pink 

DUBERTA, mauve 

OPERA, nasturtium 

PALACE, pure white 

RUDYARD KIPLING, blotched white 
ROSEN POLKA, soft shell pink 
Gardening lists sent free on request. By post: add 
2/3 on orders under £2; orders over £2 post free. 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Westminster SW! Victoria 1234 day and night 
5 minutes’ walk from R.H.S. Hall 
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'WAKELEY’S: 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— | 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life | 

and growth. 
PRICES: 


Small a Bag 14/6, Large 
Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or ey e id England and Wales 

Large Bas: ony 

Small ~ extra). if ifficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultura instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli is now ready. 
Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


GARDEN FRAMES | 


| See us at eo Dewan Spring Show and 
inton Horse 
opening for rain, still 
| leaving side protection. 
* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 
| * No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) 


Size 4 9” long, 4’ wide, 20” high in the centre. 
complete £10 10s. Od. 


PLUIE 15” 
The latest addition to the famous PLUIE r. 
Size 4 9° long, 3’ 2” wide, 154° high. Price 
1 £8 15s. Od. 
| Both the Pluie Major and Pluie ‘15’ can be raised 
on a meta! base with glass. Ideal for tomatoes and 


santhemums, also suitable for propagati 
| raising seedlings and cuttings, Beated with 
soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
| POULTMURE LTD 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 
| WEYBRIDGE, SURREY - WEYBRIDGE 2286 


FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 
Better Order from 


W.C.WICKS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


16 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 3 YEARS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 40 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 64d. (3 x 2 Stamps). 


Please Note 


Our Sales Season commences the end of Aprif 
and finishes early October. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL 


STRAWBMAT 


and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS 
A STRAWBERRY | 


le is unblemished by 

slugs or grit. Youcan | 

always pick fruit like 

this if only you will use 

STRAWBMATS in- 

stead of loose, untidy 

straw. You will also 3 

get them earlier. Why 

not CHEAT THE SLUGS and trap the sun's 
heat? As recommended by Adam the Gardener 
(Sunday Ex; ), and Mr, Middieton’s Gardening 
Guide. and as supplied to the Country Gentlemen's 
Association. 


NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 
Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 
27/—for 36 12” mats. 
36/- for 36 18” mats. 
54/-for 36 21” mats. 
72/- for 36 24” mats. 
OR, if time does not press, 


send S.A.E. for our beauti- 
ful foider* to: 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CO., 
BODMIN, CORNWALL 


52, LANIVET, 

* After seeing this you wil! realise the  omeny 

of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 
five years! 
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SLUGIT PELLETS 


Simply scatter the pellets among the plants. 
Slugit Pellets are easy to apply and deadly 
In use. 


Size 1, 1/6 Size 2, 2/6 Size 3, 4/6 


SLUGIT LIQUID 


Simple. Efficient. Economical. Just dilute 
with water and apply to both soil and 
plants. 


4-0z. bottle 2/6 8-oz. bottle 3/9 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTFORDSHIRE 


EKCO THERMOTUBES—simpie to install, 


reliable, robust and waterproof. For use in 
greenhouse or hot frame. 2ft. length 26/- 
and 5/6 (approx.) per additional foot. 
Thermostatic control from £4. 


EKCO ‘Warm-Glow’ Soil Heater 
Can be used in a frame or the open ground. 
Efficient, non-corroding. 50ft. lengths giving 
8 hours heat per unit, 30/-; or 100ft. lengths 
giving 4 hours heat per unit, 55/-. 


ELECTRIC GARDEN HEATING 


Wrile for full details fo: E. K. COLE LTD VIGO STREET REGENT STREET LONDON 
wes ne 
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“HYDRA 60” 


PURPOSE YS CONTINUOUSLY 
with minimum and easy pumping. Special 
device ensures powerful Serene self- 
supplying. 
MODEL No. I (as ittustratea) 74/ wars 


MODEL No. 2 96/6 


Mustrated Catalogue from: 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 


P.O. Box 9-67, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


EVERY GARDEN NEEDS 


SEAWEED 


Now obtainable at Boots and other 
stores, MAXICROP is the only seaweed 
fertiliser hydrolised by patented process 
making the whole organic content, in- 
cluding the vital mineral elements, imme- 
diately available as a soil fertiliser and as 
a foliar nutrient. 

MAXICROP frees minerals trapped in 
the soil, adding its own organic riches of 
trace elements, plant hormones and 
Alginate-like substances. It increases re- 
sistance to pests and diseases, encourages 
root formation, improves flavour of fruit 
and vegetables. 


3/6 bottle makes | 64 gallons 


+ gall. {Sail 


LIQUEFIED SEAWEED 


In case of difficulty, please write for name of nearest 
stockist to:— 


MAXICROP LTD. HOLDENBY NORTHANTS. 
Telephone: East Maddon 227 
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ANNUAL 
ADVENTURE..... 


HERE ARE FIVE HARDY ANNUAL 
FLOWERS NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN THIS COUNTRY. 


PHACELIA BLUE BONNET Glorious 
gentian blue flowers in 6 to 8 weeks from 
sowing. t 18 ins. 
No. 390. per packet 1/- 
CALENDULA PINK SURPRISE 
Unusual and attractive flowers with a 
definite pink er Height 2 ft. Highly 
Commended R.H.S. 19 
No. 176. " per packet 1/6 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SPECTABILE 
MARGARETA Large single flowers of 
re white with a golden centre band. 
plendid for cutting. Height 34 ft. 
No. 222. per packet 6d. 
CYNOGLOSSUM SUMMER SKIES 
Neat and compact plants carrying a pro- 
fusion of dainty azure blue flowers. Height 
15 ins. No. 262. per packet 6d. 
ANNUAL SWEET WILLIAM 
BRIGHT EYES Long stemmed clusters 
of fragrant flowers in all the usual Sweet 
William Hei 14 ft. 
per packet 1/- 
For details of many other new and interesting 
flowers and i ~ tables send for a free copy of 
Britain’s Best d Book. Over 100 pages with 
colour illustrations, detailed descriptions and 
practical advice on culture. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. 
(DEPT 000) CHESTER 


AERAKE 


A NEW DUAL PURPOSE 
SCARIFIER AND AERATOR 


SEE IT 
AT CHELSEA 
FLOWER SHOW 


A HIGH QUALITY IMPLEMENT 
FOR HIGH QUALITY LAWNS 


From the, Makers of “Sisis” Sports Ground 


Ww. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. 


CHEADLE, CHESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 
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LifeS much easier with 


a Tarpen 


TARPEN ELECTRIC HOE'TILLER ... for effortless hoeing 
and tilling. Easily controlled, it thoroughly breaks up 
ground, chops weed and leaves a fine tilth. (2-h.p. motor can 
be used to power other Tarpen tools) Price: 235 .0 .0 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—A most powerful and efficient 
electric machine of its kind on the market. 

It gives you fast, close cutting of 
grass and weed growth in 
places inaccessible to 
mowers and motor 
scythes. 

Price: from 213 .10.0 


TARPEN make a whole 
range of electric gardening 
tools really built for 

the job. 


Write 


Tarpen Engineering Co. Ltd., 24 lxworth House, Ixworth Place,S.W.3. ‘Phone KENsingi 
es) 


ma Low Volume Spraying 
A low priced portable outfit of proved 
te performance for spraying insecticides, fungi- 
af cides, weedkillers, etc., in glasshouses. The 
compressor and motor form a compact unit 
weighing only 40 Ib. ready to plug in to 
electricity supply. Ample pressure is main- 
tained through a long hose to the Model 282 
spray gun fitted with quart container— 
larger pressure feed containers available 
for continuous spraying. Also suitable for 
maintenance painting, tyre inflation, etc. 
Countrywide after-sales service. Recom- 
mended by Plant Protection Limited. 
Deferred terms available. 


with 


ANDIAIR 
No. 2 


stration on your premises— 
no obligation. 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD (Division of Broom & wade Ltd.) Dept. Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 


CP 352 


S 
a MEME for full details to: 
| 
| 


ECONOMICAL - STRONG: EASILY FIXED YOURSELF | every spraying purpose 


= 


Close- woven. Also ideal for heightening walls, 

enclosing training 

ORDER NOW or send for FREE CATA- 

LOGUB of FENCING (all types), 

Arches, ete. VIAIT OUR SHOW BROOMS. 

RURAL 

(Dep, London, 1 

(Tate Gallery 8332) 


For every coven, ing Jo lob — Insecticide, limewash, 
creosote, etc., double-action spray does it 
quickly and Made from solid brass with 
3 nozzles, 2 ft. brass extension lance, angle bend. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 55/- COMPLETE 
From Stores, lronmongers or Manufacturers 


Write for illustrated Leaflet: 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 


(Dept. R.H.), Progress Road, Southend-on-Sea 


FROM 1867 TO 1960 


OF 
TUNBRIDGE WELiS 


FOR CLIMBINGSHRUBS 
of which many grown in pots can be planted in May 
and June:— Clematis in great variety (9/6), rm 9 
blue berried Billarderia (9/6), Scented Jasmines (9/—) 
Passion Flowers (9'6), een Solanum jasminoides 
(9/6), sky-blue flowered Sollya (12/-) and a large 
range of other beautiful Climbers 

AND ALL POT GROWN SHRUBS 
Write today for Tree and Shrub Catalogue. 


ARTHUR CHARLTON&SONS LTD. 
Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 


POT GROWN SHRUBS 


for present planting 
Escallonia, Genista 
Fuchsia, Caryopteris 
Buddleia, Choisya 
Lonicera, Wistaria 
Clematis, etc. 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the spring and 
summer months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 
G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


OUR CATALOGUE OF 


WATER LILIES 
AND 


AQUATICS 


is full of helpful information -—e 
a pond and choosing plants. Free copy 
sent on request. We send out very 
hardy stock grown out of doors in our 
own Nursery. 


J. R. TAYLOR, Lily Hill Nursery, 
BRACKNELL ° BERKS. 


Durable Interwoven } 
Strong 6 ft. long panels 
from a 


Willow from 
Carriage paid 150 miles. 


Send for New Free Easy from 5% 


— All types Sun 
Lounges, Gr ¥ --. "Tubs. 


VALE COU NTRY PRODUCTS 


(Dept. RHS), Barkharm Rd., Wokingham, Berks 
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WATTLE FENCING SOLO 
Craftsmen-made In 6-ft. lengthe | 
Height Stakes 
4t 18/4 1/3 
oft. 246 16) 
29/1) 19 | ; 
Special sizes to 
lots. Deep. 10/14 
| 
mis. - orders under 
3 $3 
: Cedar Closeboard 
Wwoss from 21/-. Rustic 
2S/-. Ail creosoted and carriage paid 250 miles. | 


—the GREATEST NAME in DUTCH BULBS! 


Our beautifully coloured and illustrated ca’ is now 
available and contains all the latest varieties in GLADIOLI, 
BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS, MONTBRETIA, CHIN- 
CHERINCHEES, OUTDOOR FREESIAS, HARLEQUINS, 
ROOTS, HARDY PLANTS, etc., and we invite you to send 
now for your free copy. We offer only the best quality bulbs 
which are guaranteed top-size, fully matured and of the highest 


All orders receive individual and careful attention and satisfaction 
is assured. 


(Dutch Bulbs) LTD. (27) 


OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 


Different plants need different feeding 


Fisons e The quickest, 
eo easiest way 
Everer een to weed and feed 
your lawn 


Fisons Evergreen actually does 
two important jobs in one.go. 

It contains a combination of the 
two most effective iawn weedkillers 
yet discovered. At the same time 
it feeds the grass with an exact 
balance of the essential plant foods, 
making it grow thick, 

green and healthy. 

Cartons from 3/11. & 


A) i 


AN BEFORE 


NOW EASIER THAN EVER! 
Fisons Evergreen Distri- 
butor will spread theEver- 
green for you quickly and 
accurately. Price 59/6, 


a 
q 
gan! 
Fis 


Of Dual Personality 


are the following, fruit succeeding flowers: 
MOERLOESII 

le 
coton ASTER MICROPHYLLA, evergreen 
HYPERICUM ELATUM ELSTEAD variety 
LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA 
SKIMMIA JAPONICA, evergreen 
SYMPHORICARPUS in variety 
VIBURNUM LANTANA, nd others 


Get the best out of your shrubs, consult 
& Skipwith Ltd. 
Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Ni Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


br 4 
SS 


42 
$5 


60 70 7 
over paid. Under £5 add 26 
for freight. C.W.O. 
Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


for garden 
machinery 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


THE 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 


Arboricultural 


and Tree 
Surgeons 


25 St. Thomas 


(Tel. 2631) 
Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone 454 


Hold large stocks of 
Alpines and Rock Plants 


Please send for Catalogue 


FLORISTRY 


A rewarding career or a profitable 
hobby. Our specialised home study 
Course in Floristry and Flower 
Arrangement covers every detail, 
and all equipment is provided. 
Please write for our Prospectus — 
sent free and post free 


THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) 
PENRYN, CORNWALL 


OUR CATALOGUE 
is a most colourful affair and includes a 
selection 
BULBS, PLANTS, ROSES 
If you are interested in keeping abreast of 


new varieties y types of flowers you 
1 it invaluable 


A COPY WILL GLADLY 8E SENT TO YOU 

POST FREE ON REQUEST 

WISBECH PLANT CO. LTD. 
LYNN ROAD, WISBECH, CAMBS. 


Vale of Evesham Asparagus Crowns 
CONNOVER’S COLOSSAL 


6/- doz. 40/- 100 
9/- 55/-100 
10/6 ,  65/-100 
Spring delivery. Carriage and packing free, 
cash with order. 
Dahlia and Chrysanthemum Catalogues 
sent on request. 
L. STAITE, Avon Nurseries, Evesham, Worcs. 
Tel. Evesham 2406 


BARBER CANES 
Allper A. Thin Stout D. Ex. Stout 
‘a 
Ae 
Woodham Lock, Street, 
West Byfleet, Winchester, 
The Mechanized Garden Centre Surrey Hants ; 
q 
a 
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In nurseries throughout the country, IBEX Greén- 
house Paint is giving outstanding protection te glasshouses. No paint has 
to withstand more grueliing conditions. 

IBEX—which is the product of exhaustive experimenting in ofl based 
white lea@ formulations — has all the protective properties of white lead 
pain’. It spreads well and dries with a tough, Mexible film which does not 
crack or flake. It is economical; its outstanding powers of protection 
redvoe both the for repainting and yotr total maintenance cocoate. 
When at last repainting time comes round, IBEX provides a perfect 
foundation. 

One coat of IBNX primer, followed by two finishing coats, gives a new 
« glasshouse the perfect start to a long life, ~* 


‘IBEX’ for glasshouses 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


Clements House, 14 Street, London, 
Crescent Howse, Newcastic upon Tyne, t. Lead Works | soc, Chester. 


BEX 
& 


= 


~the Paint that lasts 
3 
4 
& 


BY POST 20/- 


OR WRITE TO:— 
PLANTOIDS LIMITED, BROMLEY, KENT 


A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 


The new Plantoids [fjector is | 

a precision-tool enables : 

| f 

the gardener to Plantoids 

tablets next ta) he root of all ‘ 

plants in 1 ff than a second, 

without Ask to see 

one at Seeds Merchant or 
j 

Hardware Store. 
— 


